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ABSTRACT 

The goals of this project vere to create a learning 
environment vhere the individual talents of each student and staff 
member could be optimally utilized. Seven specific objectives were a) 
more flexible space utilization, b) an increase in staff 
experimentation with different teaching techniques, c) increased 
process orientation of instructional staff, d) long-term gains in 
student satisfaction with the learning environment, e) developnent of 
problem-solving skills in both teachers and students, f) an increase 
in both the variety and frequency of learning materials used by 
students, and g) an increase in student satisfaction with and 
participation in the curriculum. Comparisons were made between the 
experimental and the control school using 13 different instruments 
administered throughout the 3-year project to determine if continual 
emphasis on creativity did improve the learning atnosphere and 
encourage the development of teacher and student creativity. Strict 
analysis and interpretation of the results are hampered by a) the 
fact that the control school staff incorporated aany of the 
innovative techniques of the experimental school either because of 
the felt competition between the two or because they were valuable 
and produced results and b) the fact that the really valuable things 
produced by the experimental school were either not quantifiable or 
unrelated to the original measurable objectives of the project. 
(Fifty-two tables of data resulting from measurements of each of the 
seven objectives are included in the report.) (HMD) 
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Xntrftdu«*lon 



Vb«t XB ir««tiirity? A f^dd •n8in#«r b«fi*u> by oh«ll«ntinf 

m^fXf it h«» n*v«r b««n d«n« or b*«atM« p««pl« th«r« 

ii n« t# do it or booAuto It would upoot ottobliihod woy»* 
tho good ongiiiMr, in tho fiotd of oduoft^^ion «• oloovteoro, 
ot»r3l» vitH o tool to bo ootoloYod, not witti kh* dlMid woisht 
of pitoodont or unoxaninod boliofo* Liko tho -iMom^ «ho 
finally brofco tho four alio, ho know* th«t tho llMito of 
posolbility oro otrotohod not iololy by INMhiUff fro« wlthln» 
but by oottintf on outoido rooI and doittg nhat la roooaaary to 
roooh it* 

Oroativlty, liko «oat othor poroonal oharaotoriatioa* ia 
a vary iAdividuallaod thin«, lirory ohild ia oroativo In hta 
oim #«y« whotJMMr ho writoa playa, doaigna birdhouaoa or 4ow*lry« 
or dlioovora a now way to do a aoeial atudioa projoot. A 
hi(tki^ or^atiiro poraon ia aoMaono oapablo, if hlo abilitioa 
arir dovolo^od« of aaking a now and Taloabla oontHbution 
in day floM bo it nuaio, aoionoo, pbiloaoi^y, iournaliaai, 
•dN>««tian/ law, intornational ro lot ion* or eabinot m»kim^, 
TlH» foata of thia projoot havo boon oontorod around tho 
d ovOlofMoont of aituationa whioh roault in tho davolofwont 
of iioro oroatiTo atudonta «a a diroot outoowo of oroatlTo 
apinroeohoa uaod by toaohoro. 

Broadly apoakinc our coala havo boon two in niMbor* 

1, To involvo tho toaohing ataff in tho oroation of 
a looming atnoapKoro whoroby tho individual 
talonta and abilitioo of oaoh atudont and ataff 
■OMbor oould bo optivally utiliaod. 

2, To dorolop with tho toaohing ataff M intaroat 
in atudonta that gooa boyond tho traditional 
aoadoMlo oriontod oohool atruotaro* Thia to 
inolttdo ohangaa in tho ptgraiOal, aooi'al« 
oMotional and oro«ti'vo aohool world of oaoh 
ohild. 

A dofinitlvo dofinltion of oroativity ia diffiouli - 
porhapa i«poaaiblo oinoo it ia «any ihinga. Vo liko to 
think of oroatirity aa onooaipaating tho ability to eontributo 
original Idoaa, dlfforont points of tIow ^nd now vaya of 
loaking at probloaft* furthor, it ia **adYanturotta thinking" 
and ganorating tho doair« to gat away froai tha aain traok, • 
brooking out of tho aiold, boing opon to o«porior»«o and por^ 
mitting ono thing to load to anotbar. 

Zf a ohild'a Hind woro a blank pioeo of papor and oduoation 
oonaiatad anly of writing facts on that papor. vary littlo would 
oror ^oally bo loarnod* It ia ehildron and toaohorU i»agin. 
at ion., ctMCiouaity and Individual porapaotivo that oiakas tho« 
oxploro, Monluplato, o^porinont and quoation* Vo think that 'a 
what Croat ivity ISi 



Community Datai 



rh# Oregon Consolidated Sohoola l« a rapidly growing 
•ohool district located approximately nine milea fr<m^ but 
contlKUoua to, the much larger urban area of Madison, Wis** 
eonsln* The school coonnunity contains tvo Tillages » con<» 
siderable suburban developn^ent territory and a fast dwindling 
rural farming area^ The present population of the school 
district is approximately 10, 250 and this represents a greater 
than fifty per cent population inereaae in the past decade* 
There are currently 2,600 etudmits enrolled In the distriotS 
K^IZ educational facilltios« 

Diversity best describes the occupations and educational 
backgrounds of the families living in the school district* 
Vhite collar, blue collar, high salaried, and low salaried, 
college graduates and those with much less education are all 
representative of the general population of the area« T^era 
is no significant ethnic or religious group but rather it is 
a "melting pot** and is truly multi-ethnic in character* 

The past two decades have seen the development of a 
constantly growing ph y sical school jp lant , Starting with an 
existing building which was constructed in 1922, major 
additions and remodeling were accomplished in 1951, 1955,* 
and in 195B« This building Is now housing 650 K«3 elementary 
students* Another elementary school^ K«6, was constructed 
in 1952 with additions in 1959 and 196U ^ this building now 
makes provisions for 225 students. A ^middle aahoel'* %e t»0iM# 
students in grades four, five, and six was designed in 1970 
and now has approximately 560 students* The junior high 
seheol was eonstruotad in 1962 and presently contains ^125 
youngsters while the senior high, constructed in 1966 and 
1970 has a student population of approxliaately 850 students* 

Community Interest in a good school system is evident 
when one oonsiders that of the many bond issues needed to 
finance the building projects mentioned in tha preceding 
paragraph, «t no time did voters fail to authorise the 
necessary funds to permit the construction* AdYlsory 
committees and informational meetings have always hean 
considered an Important part of any educational venture or 
ohanga and hskve been widely uaed, particularly preaading 
a building program* This community Interest and the usa of 
advisory committees and Informational meetings led to reports 
by and to 52 separate municipal and civio groups by the 
Board of education and staff membars* These civic and 
municipal groups included the Rotary Club, P*T*A., Jaycees, 
Jaycettes, Chamber of Commarce, heads of munioipal and town 
governments, Vomen*s Club, and othera* Ve generally found 
these groups of people Intensely interested in the type of 
building propesad and the concept of creativity as the major 
need was at this time linked with the developiaent of a 
suitable middle school* plant * 



M#r# iip#clf ieally^ the i^roj#ot aLctlvltiet tuiT# b##n ##A%«rt4 
in tht Oreit^^n Niddile Sohaol whUh li an "open con«#pl^ «alti<» 
unit meduU of api>r«xliii«tel)^ 5^0 youngdterft^ four t#Ma« inrolirins 
certified st^ff^ interne ^ etudent teeehere luid inetruotionel 
elds make^ up the inetruct lonel component* Working ee a p^rt of 
this team etruoture are eupportire etaff euob a« the art| mueio 
and ph/# ed» epeolaliete. Studente attending thit building eo»e 
fro* the Village of Oregon and the aurrounding urban and farm areae. 

The Brooklyn Blementary (Control School) ie a neighberhoodi 
K«»6 attendanoe unit of appro<ina4ely tOO etudenta* Attendanoe 
areas are eoweiilttt fDtxible but generally theee etudente come 
from the Village of Brooklyn arrd the surrounding rural (far«) 
community^ 

Hiatorieally , thie eame approi^itiate area vaa at one titee a 
K«12 dietriot with a high aohool population of under 75 etudente# 
During the euMaer of 1962, with preeeure being applied at the 
atate level, the area oYerwhelaiingly voted to beoowe a part of 
the Oregon Coniolidated Soheole* Though no ooenittaient wae liade 
then or ainoe^ it was generally underatoed that the eatabliehed 
K«'6 unit weuld oontlnuo to operate as a part of the dietriot ^a 
overall faoilitiea* 

Coauaunity wise, Brooklyn repreaenta a very oloae^knit group 
i4i spite of the faot tha.t the non«far« element is highly dep^ndent^ 
eoonemioally^ on the aurrounding area* ApproxUuitely SqU of the 
students are rural and they represent a hX^h percrentage of the 
^true* rural population reiaaining in our soheol distriot« They 
are proud of "their sohool'* and denand a <fuality staff and reeulting 
eduoation* All students attend the Oregon Junior and Senior High 
Sohools^ 

Preeently the Brooklyn Elementary la staffed by seven full* 
time teaoherst an intern and a certified elementary prinoipal that 
teaohes i»byeieal education ones-half time in addition to his 
administrmt ive duties « Twe organiaed teams are evldent««one 
primary and the othsr intermediate^ fle^iible ^armmping ie employed* 
with little or no rsgard for grade level, in eertain ourricular 
areae« Anticipated enrollment for 1972«'73 is 310 students with 
an overflow kindergarten aectien from the Oregon attendanoe area 
included in that number* 

The Brooklyn staff Is aware of the creativity project and that 
they are • control factor* Attempts to avoid *^contamination^ 
have been fairly sueosrsf ul but evidenoe Indieatee a greater- 
awareness en their part as the project progressee» 



Inda|?#nd<nt Varlabl<« 

1. School (Contr^^l and Exp«r imantal ) 

2. Units (<4» witKln Bxp«r iMAntiil SohooU 

J, Oradas (3, within the Control School: on* Uth» ono 
5th, and ono 6th) 

U. S«t (Mal« and fonalo) 

5. Pr«/Post maaauras 

6. Aga 

7. Year (1970-71 1971-72 t«. 1972-73) 

Oa pendant Varlablea t 

1, Spaoa Sample photoifrajpha (ObJ. #1) 

2, Seating Charts (ObJ. #1) 

3, "Multiple Choice Approach to Craatlre Teaching*' iObJ. 2) 
kt Teacher fteaetion rem 

5. Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (Obj. #3) 

6. Student Attitude Questionnaire (Obj, i^k and #7) 
7» Attendanee Record <ObJ. 

8. FaTOrite Subieot/Plaoe tally (Obj* #U) 

9. List of Bleetlves {Interest Qroups ) (ObJ, #U) 

10. Student Reaction Form (ObJ. #U) 

11. Verbal Fluency Testi (Obj. #5) 

(a) Idea Fluency 

(b) Assooiational Fluency 
(o) Vard yiuenoy 

12. Let's laaglna (QbJ. f5} 

13. Build-It E)ox (ObJ. #6) 

lU. Tally of Learning Materials Used (Obj. #6) 
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OtWECTIVS 1 

To utlllA« spftc<i in ft rtort flexible WRnner, as shown by 
the creator variation in (l) grouping patterns and (2) In tbe 
physioal arrangesients of furniture/partitions over regular (sienthly) 
interirals of time* 

The underlying assumption of this objeoti<^ Is that the 
traditional oonoept of "classrooai*^ is too rigl.>., Utiliaation 
of spaoe and grouping should be based on the form and subject 
Qiatter of the lel^ming material presented, the learning styles 
of students, teaohlng styles, eto« If the learning enTlronaient 
is made more flexible, the response to that enTironnent should, 
in turn, beoome more diverse and flexible* 

Evaluation Measures 

1* Photographs of students in varioue olasses and aotivitl^a 
2« Seating eharts shoving looation of furniture and partition 

Procedure 

Photographs were taken every other week^ usually on Monday 

in the experimental School and on Tuesday in the Control School* 

One picture was taken in each unit and one in each grade of the 

Control School* Bxperlmehtal School pioturee «r# taken when 

most of the classes are in the unit area* tf a particularly 

interesting activity occurred, it was usually photographed* 

Otherwise a large area of the unit, showing as much activity 

within the unit as possible, was taken* Timee of rigid activities, 

such as standardlted testing, were avoided* It takes approx« 
Imately 20 minutes to complete photographing* After photographs 
are developed, eaoh is labelled by date, unit and school* 
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S#»ttng CHart» art drann t:h# tam* day th# photocrapht ar* 
takan« Ona dravLng 1$ oaada in aaoh unit of tha BtpariMantal 
School and ana In aaoh of tha ^(radaft of tha control School* 
Bach drawing dapiota, by aymbolai all furnltura and motaabla 
aquipoiant in tha unit at that tina« (Saa Appandia for saitpla 
phototraphai aaating charta« and liat of ay<ibola uftad») Thit 
taik uaually takaa 5*'10 minutaa par unit or raoM* Oharta ara 
than fllad by data^ unit and soboat. 

Severing and A^nlyaas 

Photographa t Projaot partonnal hatra dallnaatad 6 eatagarias 
of grouping pattarnst k « Singla Individual, 8 Svall dirc^up 
(2 15), C « Claas Slaa {15«30)» D « Unit Sita, B * Mara Than 
Ona Unit, and T - Combinad Group. All aotiTity ahown in photon : 
grapha it claaaifiad according to typa of group. Variation 
in grouping pattarnt ovar tima, and diffarancaa batwaan &xparij»antal 
and Control School, ara notad* 

Saating Charttt Changas in furnitura arranga^ant, aquip« 
mant uao or partitions is racordad by manth and by achoal« Tha 
maan numbar of ehangaa for thas# groups ia notad* 

8aaults 

From Tablas l^^ and 3 it can raadily ba saan th«t mora 
variaty in grouping pattarns did occur in the Sxperimantal 
Sahaol« During 1970**?!, tha Control Group utlliead only two 
of the six pM^iMa froup«typas, whila tha fispariaontal Oroup 
utllisad all six« In 1971**72, though tha Control aroup has 
bagun to axparimani with othar grouping patterns , tha clas^ 
aisa group is still by far tha most prevalent^ comprising over 
60^ of isll activity. In l972-'73, the raaults of l971-'72 arv 




r«p«*t#4 with intBreBtittg •xoeptidn* TIM 0^titr#l Or*i^p most 

both 197X**72 ar\d 1972- *73. In tht Superlm^ntal 0r6Up« howrt«r» 
th« r^lfttlt'* lttpori«fic0 Oroup^' and '^Claaa 

grouplns* la undarpXayad and tha doninant ihaaia appaara to ba 
graatar rallanaa ujMm ^'Ooioblnatloh Qroupi«^ What this would 
Indie^ata is that tha taaohara in tha BxpariaHintal Qraup ha^ra 
m^Yadt ninca tha inoaption of tha prajacti fr<m a vida Tariaty 
9f typaa of grouping pattarns in thair unita to grouping pafctarns 
vhioh ara mora dirarsifiadt During tha aarliaat phasaa^ obair« 
rations indloatad that if atudanta wara norkln^ IndtTidvif IXyt 
th^ antira unit vorkad indlYldually* Likaviaa^ tha unit might 
bf l^rokan dawn into naYaral ^Suall aroupa«^ Tha avolution 
whiob aaatts to ba indioatad Ih thla taachar bahavior ia XUmp 
tha taaohara in tha gxparl«a<«ital Group diatributa thair studj^a 
into a Y arlaty ot grouping pattarna (Oonblnatlo«a Oroupa ) i a«g«« 
S9«a atudant will ba absarvad to ba working individually , whila 
othara will ba obaarvad to ba working in claaa siaa or ralativaly 
larga groups alAultanaously « Taachars saam siora abla to handla 
snob a ditarsity of groups and this quita likaly indioatas a 
greatar flaxibllity in thair approach to Instruction* Tha 
InoonYanianoa of handling such a Yariaty of groups of diffarant 
^isas ia apparantly nat too siucb af a problav for tha«« Orta 
nay ooncludo, than, that taaahar fiaaibility has inoraasad-»«^at 
laast on this maaaura* 

Jtn tha araa of arrangamanta of f urnitara/partitianai tha 
Cantral 9ohaol was at a disadrantaga ; sinoa thay ara in a 
^traditional^, rathar than ^opan oonoapt^ school bUildingt 
WAlls aannot ba noYad and partitiana do nat axist* A study. 



of furniture «rrang#tn«nts » however « shov9 us thitti onc^ Again, 
the B^iparlttQiUal School appeArts to be Ming tipace more flexibly 
(See Table U and 5)» For each half •year time interval, (1970- 
*7l and 1971'^ *72) the (iiper liieint a L School has varied the placement 
of Its furniture ever three times more than the Control School* 
The potential for change and flexibility in the physical aspect 
of the learning situation thus appears to be greater in the 
Ktperimental School* 

In 1972»*73« the data reported on these measures is altsilar 
to that of the first two years of the pro;^eot. The teachers in 
the Bxper iaiental Oroup alter the physical enYironatent of the units 
mcra than do the teachers in the Control Oroup^ and they dd so 
at a consistently higher level* This is most true of Furniture 
Arrangements* Partition Arrangements seamed to be a ''klck*^ 
on the part of the BxperWental teachers during the first year* 
«nd»a«»half» but little activity is to be observed along these 
lines since then* People and their furniture seem to siove as 
desired or needed in the Experimental units ^ but the desire 
or need to move furniture in the Control classes is Aiuoh lower« 
Discuaa ion 

tn the area of space sampling via photographs « there was 
a major problem with data collecting dtiring the first year of 
the project (1970**71)* No fiMds had been set aside for a 
camera and fil9 and the Project Aide responsible for taking 
the pictures sometimes had difficulty getting a camera belonging 
to the school; ahe used her own camera much of the time, but 
then had to be reimbursed for film and proceasing* In addition, 
the Principal of the Control School » In an effort to be helpful 
and also to ensure his school of unbaiaed representation, offered 
to take space sample photographs starting in February, 1971, 



and fcurn them into th# end of th# sohool year* Only ho 

forgot « Canaequantly I w« haye photograph* from January<« J>in€$ « 
1971 for tho BxperlAimtai School » but only from tho month »of 
January, 1971 1 for tho Control School* T^is ovarilght affocia 
tha variety in grouping pattarna* but not th# changaa In 
furnltura arrangaiaants , as this data waa takan frovi tha seating 
charts, which ware done by our Projeot Aida^ beginning in 
September. 1970. In both l97X-*72 and 1972-.*73i project funds 
had furnished a camera and the Project Aide took all the pheto« 
graphs In both schools* 



T«bl« 1. 



Variety in Unit/CUas Grouping P«U«pn»J 1970-73 



and 
OrouDf 


Ui 
or 
Clus 


P«re«ntAge of 0ib>8«rv«d 
CUee OrganiMtlorp^ 








Exp«riA»nt4l 
Control 


4 
1 


10 39 23 10 13 6 
0 57 43 0 0 0 


1971-72 

ExparijMntal 

Control 


4 
1 


12 30 37 1 0 20 
8 16 73 0 0 4 


1972-73 

BxpwlwmtAl 
Control 


4 
1 


5 22 33 0 0 U 

6 10 74 0 0 13 



- Indiiridual 
B • SMll Groups (2-15) 
C - Cl«8« 3i«« (15-30) 
D - Unit Sis« 
E Mor« than On« Unit 
f - Coabination Groups 



1 

M 
OS 



J 

4 



O 
K 



T 



5 



T 



U 
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Tim ITURE/ PARTlTtOlt AfUUNOlWBKTS 



30" 

♦f 

rurnitur«/ ^ 
Partition 
Arran<Mi«rttt 
t>«r Olasa/ 



Unit 



20* 



10. 




S>ip«ri»«ntal 



t 

Spring 
1972 



r m 9' 



SprliHi 
1973 



— r 

Fall 

1970 



"T 

Spting 

1971 



fall 

1971 



T 

rail 

1972 



■ Furniiura 
- Partitions* 
• Gantrol School daa« net hara partitftaMa 
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ttiAohittg t«ohnlqu«s« ••asuir^d by a orltioal ltiol4«ntt approach* 

Bvaliiatl»n Maaauraa 

1* Nultipla Oh^ioa Apprc^aeh ta OraatlYa Ta^chinc ^ a 

q^aationnaira aikltif taaohara ta a^aluata tba fraquavi^jr 
of thair ovn uaa of oraatlv'ra taaohlnc appraaohaa« 

2* taaahar Raaotion f^rm ^ a twa«part forai atkltiK taaohora 
ta (1) rata ^how vail ay day want*^ (1«9 oeala) and 
(2) ta idantlfy and ooMunioata ono paaltlva and/or 
na^ativa **orltloal Inoldant^ ooourlns In any of tkair 
claaaaa» A oritloal inoldant la daflnad aa any Inaidant 
a ataff aaaibar paraot»*lly faala vaa loportant or unuaual 
In bar taaohlnci It may Inoludo an Idaa^ a taaobinf 
taahnl^uat a nav laamlng natarlal^ or an lnalfl»t« 

3« Staff Naiialattar 

Prooodura 

— — ^ 

Multipla Chatca Approaob to Craatlvo Tonoblng waa gliran to 

all itaff iiaoibora during tha fall af tho firat yoar of thn pro^aot 

(1970. *71) to try to idontlf y ^«li*t ataff amibora aonaidarod 

blndranoaa ta oraatlTa taaoblng (Saa Appendix far ontlra 

quaatiannalra) t 

Taao^r Ro^otlon f ora> waa plaaod in oaah oartifiod taaohorS 
and ZntarnS Mllbox an T^aaday and Tburaday tbratafbout tkua 
aobool ')roMr# Saob ataff aaaibtr ratoa bla day fraai l^Bad) to 
9 (Bxaallant), and parbapa vritaa irbat ka faala ta a afitlaal 
inoldant t Tba forma ara tlion roturnod to a apaoial baakot ih 
tba offiao at tbo ond of tbo day* 



In 1970*72^ th# T«iioh#r R*««ilon form ir«t * •in«l# fli#ftsitr#« 
tn I97a^73#. on rtqu^it of th# t#ftoh«r» invoIv#dt It was diYi<tad 
into tvio ooiMrato f oms i (A) tho 0*y*Aotlng Fona and (B) tho 
CritloAl Inoldont font* Proooduro for iolloiiing Oity«»fUitine 
rooponooo vni Idontiool to that of 1970^71 ond 1971-»72« Pro«- 
ooduro for Orltloal tnoidont Forma woo altorod alightlr^ 
iqatoad of haifdlnf oAo of thoao forma to oaoh toaohor twtoo 
vookly, toaohora aakod that a omII boa of blank forma almpljr 
bo plaood in oaoh unit Mid toachora eould fill ono omt and turn 
It Im^a^ thoao Inoidonta ooourrod« rathor than follovinK a riffid 
aohodulo* Staff nombora vara alao told that thoy would bo 
oxpootod to turn in on an a^arago oiim ^ '^inoldont^ por vook 
(half tho original nu«bor) oTor tho oourao of tho aohool yoar* 

Staff Koiralottor la organlaad» tjrpod and diaaomlnatod bf 
00n*uliOnt und Projoct Aido« Natorii^l i« folioitod ftom iti^ff 
ai^d admlnlatrationt and anything bondod in Ik publiahod^ 
daually tho novalottor aorToa a diaaominatlan pmrpoio^ in 
that moat of tho artioloa oonoorn noir toaohing toohniqiioa^ 
informatioit on now auitoriala^ or tho roaulta of rarioua aap#dt# 
Of tho «»*mtivity Projact# (Sao Appondla for Sampla NoirtUttor) 

S poring and Anmlyia 

Multlplo Choioo Approach to Oroatiyo Toaohin|c # Qi»oat ionnairoa 
voro ootiootod ai|ad roaponaoa talliod by fro^uonoy And filod« 

Tfmolio r^ l | ^yjjiiton yorm # Analyala of Oay^Ratinga of ataff 
mamboM 4n lftt«73 waa idontioal to 1970«7Ummd 197U73. 
Analyaia %t Orltioal Inoidonta for 1972^73» hovoYor^ waa 
ImpommiMlo diAo to tha paucity of forma turnod in (ahoving that 
tooaiMM^ if mllovad to ohooao thoir solMNhil* of roaponao ' 
irtiiah it oMivoniont to thom^ find it oonronlont not to roapond«)» 



neaotion lfor«» Baoh month graphs trer* Md« (I) th^ 

4tr#r*9e da^«r«ting for jftll toaoh#ri turning in a farm that 
day} (2) th# avaraga day«*rating for all apaelal (rausio^ art« 
atc«i) taaahara for %hat dayt and O) tha avaraga da/«rating 
for aaoh unit* ftaaults of unit day^rating wara roportad to 
unit laadarai grafriha vith day-ratinga far all ataff Mimbara 
vara imbllaliad in tha staff mavalaatar or put on the bullatin 
board In tha Taaohart* Lounga/ 

tha critical incldant aaotlon of tha Taaohar Raaotlon 
Form iraa handlad by Projaot Oontultant* Xnaldonta (poaltiira and 
nagatiTo) wara divadad into four catagoriaat (1) Soolal 
tanphaalB on group Intaraotlon or the intaraotion of taaohar 
vith ona atudant)t (2) Taohnloal (a«pha*ia on taaohing tach» 
niquat and approaahas); (3) B:(tarnal Influanoai (a«g4» ^aqulp^ 
mant braakdown^ apooial laoturas | tast aohadylaa)) and {k) 
Paraonal (daallng with •taff insights or Idaas or co^ponta 
on what aoourad in thalr olataas)« Bath orltloal inoldant 
vaa olatalflad according to ono of tha four aatagoriac^ and 
a raoord waa leapt of tha pattarn of oatagorjr fraquanoiag froai 
month to manth* tnoidanti from tha '^Taohnloal^' oatagory irara 
raportad in tha Staff Mawslattar, ao that all ataff maiibara 
might ihara an affaotivo Ldaa of taaohing taohniqua* 

Raaults 

Multl^lo Choice Approach To Oraatiira Taaching » Aa can 
ba •acKt In Tabla 6« moat staff mambars rapartad tryittg oraatira 
approaehaa in thair clasarooma avary day^ or at laaat fairly 
aftan (Itam ona) and» whan a mora igMglnatlTa approach was ' 
triad, tha majority of staff fait it waa wall worth tha affort 



(It«m thr#«)i On Item two, hult of tha t#«eh«rs ftit thAt th« 
bLggost t>iirrl«r to b«iing orMiivo w.%d luck of tiao) all foXt 
suffloiont r09ourcea Tor oreatlvo teaohlnf; vor^ presonti and 
nil roportod to fo«l oroatiYLty vat important* 

Taaohar Raactton form ^ Day^rattng graphs for oaoh unit 
ftottotiMoa told much about tha intarralat tonahipa in tho unit« 
An axaMplo of such a rolat ioniblj^ batwaan staff voambora may 
ba iaan In Tabla 7» day^by^day axanlnatlon of tha day« 
ratingi during Spring, t97W ••mis to indloata littla variability 
throughout tha month* As a rasult^ data on ona day aaoh month 
vara aalactad and tha maan ratings and Standar4 daTiations 
of thaaa ratings ar.a raportad in Tablas 8 and 9» Tha pattarn 
indloatad is ono of high ooiisistancy« No contrast of any 
pairs of ataans within tha group is significantly diffarani« 

As far as ths Critioal Inaidants vara canoarnad^ paaitlra 
and nagatlYs inoidants wars aaoh oatagorlsad into flvs typas* 
In T%bla 10» pareants of raaponaas within aaoh oatagory ara 
rapartad for aaoh of tha Spring and Fall saaiaatay's in which 
thaaa data wtra ooIlsciad« A modast inoraasa in positiva 
statananta occurs during ths Fall of 1971» and is isalntainad* 
Ths total numbsrs of raportad inoidants ara conslstant from 
samastar to samastor, whan ana adjusts far rmp^n^^M aiily 
baiwg collactad during four months of tha Spring 1972 saaiaatar# 
Only In tha Taohnioa) and tha Bttarnal catagarlaa do wa obsarra 
much dsTlation in distribution of proportions of rasponsas« 
Notably thakt ara non^studant and non^staff affacting catagorias» 

In Table 11 » wa sxamina tha distributions of proportions 
of positiva and of nsgatiTs raaotions falling in aaoh oatagory^ 
tflthin aaoh months and across B^mmst^TB t for both nagativa 
and positiTs incidantSf wa find a similar consistancy* Most 



VAflbility ftdrods «onlhs app«iiirft to doour in Oat^gorl^t of 
Social A (Poaltlye) and Personal (Posltivo)« 

Thoso dita woul4 «o#tA to indioato that the staff vas 
oonilat«»tit If roacting and roaponding to thalr toaohing actlYltlos* 
Sacondlf^ non^studani/staf f aapaota wars thoaa most variably 
Idantiflad by staff* finally, though paroantacaa of responaas 
nithin tho poiitlvo or nagatira typaa did not vary a graat 
daaX across oatagoriaa^ taachars aaacnad mora variably raapanalta 
in affaring positiva raaotlona about category Social A and in 
offarlng poaitira personal ooomonts* 

plsoussion 

Tha Multiple Choice Approach ta Graitive Teaohinf was 
used pritaarily to gat an idea of probletas intrinsic te creatiTity^ 
as teachers peroeiTOd it* RSsponaes provided ideaa for act ting 
up problaai situations for staff during in«*aerTicaa« Tha critical 
Incidents were used in fsueh tha same vay; that is, this aiaaaura 
was intended to be ft monitoring device for olasarooai behavior 
and actlTltiaa as aeen by t«a4>hars» tfhathar infornuition 
rsporied is strictly factual is not the point) rathar tha 
percept len of a ataff aambar, considered individually as wall 
as part of a unit, is oentral* $eoondarily« the oritical 
incidents provide ideas (hundrada of ideaa) for handling a 
wide variety af learning situations and materiala* Te auKMrlae, 
than, both the Multiple Choice Approach To Creative Teaching 
and tha Teacher Reaction rorm were not interfdad aa taata 
which would ultimately give us data significant at the »001 
level; they were meant to be *'f lngerS'*on-the«pulse^ of complaa 
activltiea and parsonalit lea axiating in achool, and, to this 
and, served its purpose* 



Table 0 



MULTIPUK CHOICE APPHOACli TO CHEAT IVg TKACHINCi RKS1X)NSKS 



(Item One) GcnoraXiy speaking, I try to use creative approaches 

12 - (a) every day. 

4 - (b) fairly often (2-4 tlreee a week). 
3 - (c) BometlmeB » 

5 - (d) whenever I have a *'wild burst" of creativity. 
1 - (e) rarely* 

0 - (f) only under duress, 

6 - (g) other. 



(Item Tv^o) For me, the biggest barricade to being creative and teaching 
creatively ie , 



14 


(a) 


lack of tline* 




0 


(b) 


lack of refiources. 




3 


(c> 


I'm not really sure what I'm supposed to 


do 






to be more creative* 




1 


(d) 


1 have trouble coming up with "creative" 


Ideas. 


0 


(«) 


I'm not convinced creativity le all that 


Im- 






portant. 




3 


(f) 


One or more of the above. 




6 


(g) 


other. 





(Item Thrett) In a situation where I tried a more "imaginative approach", 
the results (ooanpared to a more traditional approach) were 

17 - (a) well worth th. effort, 
4 - (b) ambiguous. 

0 - (c) near-anarchy , 

1 (d) other. 
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table 11. 



DISTIUBUTION OF POSITIVE AND NBGATIVB 1NCU)BNTS 
IN EACH RESPONSE CATEGORY 







Pe rc 


en 


Uges of Aasponees 


With! 


n Saoli Ca+egory 












Positive 








Necative 








Ca tegor ios 








Months 










Months 












1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




Social A*Sprlng 


71 


7 


9 


7 


9 


I 


5 


5 


2 


6 


1 




Fall 


71 


4 


10 


7 


4 


7 


3 


7 


6 


2 


3 




Spring 


72 


10 


11 


6 


et 




7 


7 


5 


o 






Social B-Spring 


71 
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1 


3 


1 
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3 
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0 




Fall 


71 
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0 


1 




Spring 


72 
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2 


2 
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U 






Techni- Spring 


71 
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10 
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10 
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1 




cal Fall 


71 
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11 
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0 




Spring 


72 


11 
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V 
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X 






Externa l-*Sprin^ 


71 
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8 
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0 




Influx Fall 


71 
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anoe Spring 


72 
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3 




10 
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Pe re ona 1 «-Spr 1 ng 


71 
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0 




Fall 


71 
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11 
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11 




Spring 


72 


7 
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5 


4 




9 


8 


3 


9 






Total R -Spring 


71 






349 










184 








Total R -Fall 


71 






394 










149 








Total R -Spring 


72 






349 










151 
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OBJECTIVE 3 

To dMionstrate increased process orientation of instructional 
Ataff durlnf the year^ ^« meaaurod by attitude shifts on the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory* 

Bvaluation Measures 

Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inrentory « a 150->ite« question* 
naire assessing attitudes of teachers toward thesiselvesi students, 
teaching as a career, and classroen procodures* Validity 
Coefficient • •93. 

Procedure 

This test was administered to the BxpsrlsiSlntal teachers 
once each year In nild«year in I970«^7i {whan it was initially 
obtained) and at a pre^school in-^service in 1971**72 and 
1972- •73* Administration was done by Projeci Aide in 1970- 
'71 and by the Project Director in 197l-'72 and 1972-'73t 
end according to specific administration directions in the 
Tast Manual* It was also given to teachers in the Control 
Group during 1972*'73^ 

Scoring and Analysis 

Soaring during both years was done by hand by Project 
OonAultant. Scores of the teachers taking the MTAI in 1970* 
*7l» lt71-*72. and 1972**73 were contrasted with each other 
and with the MTAI national norms for an equivalent standard<« 
iaation group* 

An additional Indirect source af data in this process 
vs« content objective was s&sumed to be provided in a subset 
cf items in the Student Attitude (Questionnaire (sse Objective 
#7 and Appendix for complete examination ) » Category III 



(Attikudtt toward Ciustes) m«Aliur«d th# $tud«nt«' p#ro#pt;lor>« 
of froodon or ooni;trAlnt placod upon hli loarnlng «otiYitlo»« 
Tho»o data wara oollectad on Sxparimantal and Control atudonti 
in IW^'n, 1971-*72 and 1972«^?3 and oontraata vara mada 
in oaoh yaa&* batwaan HxparlMantal and Oontral on tha post* 
tast» aa wall as batvaan pra«* and poat^^taati for aaoh« 

Reaulta 

Tabla 12 raporti tha raaults of an invoat igation of tha 
flaiibllity factar* During 1970**71» taaohara taking tho 
KTAX tandad to ba laaa flaxibla than tha national aaiapla^ but 
by 1971-*72r thalr attitudai ware algnif icantly Aora flazibla 
toward atudants than tha 1970i»*71 group or tho national Mrm 
group and this trand was oontinuod into 1972*'73« Floxibilitx 
in attitudaa is olaarly a poaitira gain for taaohara in tkla 
pro^aot« Rasults frooi tha Control Group taaohara wa« algnifi* 
oantly lowar than aithar tha national norsi group or tha 
BJtparixantal aroup« parhaps painting up tha poaaibility that 
thasa (Control) taaohara do not think siaiilarljr to tho nom 
group or tha aipar Imantal group with ragard to taaohing* 

Tha MTAI raporta highsr acoras far para ona who viaw tha 
taachar«atadant ralationahlp aa ntora atudant«oriontad« Tha 
piotura whioh saana to anarga in our data ia that taaohara 
working in tha sxpariaiontal projaot baoo«a aaaaurably aora 
studont^oriantad in thair axprasaad attitudes toward taaohing 
as a raault of tha project and they isaintain thia level of 
student.oriented attitudai at least aa far aa 1972*'73 is 
oonoernad* 

In the aubaat of items in the Student Attitude Questiennai 
no Oignifioant differences were found in any aet af oontrasta* 



In factt ohAngtt in a?«rftg» proportlona for 6meh group voro 
opposite to that which would bo pro<lioto4« Thorofor#» this 
sourco of datit did aot provido support for tho objsctiTOt 
(Sso Tablo 52 and Appondix for rosults*} 

Disoussion 

Another sssot of this moasuro not oovorod in tho Itmo 
of tho obJoctiTO itsolf is tho stimulus it providsd for staff 
ovaiuation and disoussion of thoir own attitudos toward various 
aspoots of toaohing. At one point, half«»way through tho 
sooond roar, two of tho units (C and 0) ro^uostod tho Projaot 
Consultant to proparo a comparison of thoir own unites staff 
rosponsos on tho MTAI with thoir own unit's studont rosponsos 
on tho Studont Attitudo Quost ionnairo« Rosponsos of oaoh 
group as a wholo woro proparod as roquostod and, on its 
own initiativo, oach unit spont sovoral hours o^paring tho 
rosponsos in Tsrious aroas« Consultant's part in thoso sosslons 
consistod of oxplainlng how data was analysod, and not pointing 
out rl^htnsss or wrongnsss of rosponsos* It was strossod to 
staff that thoir own unit or oonsistoncy of rosponsos was 
Moro iaportant than absoluto rightnoss or wrongnoss# 



Table \Z, 

MINN'COTA •::J:C\i^ji AlTlTUIif. TSVANrOHY: 1970-73 



Year aui 


N 


Teat Scores 
Mean Devialion 


Ooariparlson t-Valuas 
Versus Vei'oua Versuf* 
19'/l-72 1972-7J Nor.Tj 


1970-71 












Rxf-prlaiental 


2d 


>2.79 


26. 9J) 


2.41^ 


2,/,9*» 1.00 


iy?i-72 












terimontal' 


30 


68.17 


20,64 




<1.00 1.92* 


l97^-7:< 












iiJiKierljiiental 
•Control 


35 
/» 


68.60 
34.25 


22.59 
24.90 




2.7d«»* 2.11* 
-1.12 


National Nonk 


^47 


^5,10 


36.70 







P<.05 
fr» p<,01 
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To demonstrate long«t«nt> gulttA In atudont nat Isf net t an 
in hia leatning onvlronwentg as measured by attltuU^^s toward 
teach#r»^ aohool| and selfi long--rang6 attendance records; 
and the range and variety of chosen electlYOs* 

Evaluation Meaaurea 

It Student Attitude Questionnaire - « 36«ltem quas tl onna t re 
deelin^ with students' ettltudee toward theiaaelvef, 
eohool« teachers, and using their imagination* 

2< Attendance Record 

3« Parent Newsletter « aouroe of information to parents 

end a laeane to eetabliah 2*wey oeiamunicat ion between 

the sohool and parents* 
1*4 Favorite Subject/Favorite Place Tally - survey of 

students to find which are the most^ and least<-liked 

subjeota and places and why. 
5« List of Elaotives (Interest Groups) available to 

students* 

6« Student Reaction form - verbal tally of students* 
perception of "tiy school day*** 

Procedure 

S tudent Attitude Quest tonnaire » (Sse ObJ* #7 for complete 
tsxafoination* ) 

Attend anoe Record * A record of percentage of days present, 
for both students and staff, were compiled for each aoadenic 
quarter » 

Parent Naws letter , iThe Open Door) The newsletter Is 
written by Project Consultant and distributed through students 
to all paronts, teaching staff and adtfilnietration* Subject 



N«t«risl i« bai«d on rtuponita from * qu««fclonniiir# s#nt to 
pjir^ntft during flrit yttr of th# projtot, «L«ktn« what i»»ut« 
oaiifui#d th%m^ int«r«tt#d the9» 4ing#r«d thmi or vhlch thox^d 
lik0 to knov »oro about* CoMonti and furthor quoitlont on 
oubioquont artlolot or about school routlno In gonoral aro 
onoouragod and anaworod in tho novalottor Itoolf. 

farorito SHb^oot/Placo Tally » for both tho favortto 
Subjoot and favorito Plaoo^ firo boxi and flTO girls aro 
■olooiod from oaoh unit on tho bails of who happonod to bo 
In tho Loarning Contar whon tho tally was dono (total of 20 
otudonts por unit}« Kaoh studant was intorrlowod Individually 
about his most fUTorlto. socond favorito^ and ioast faVorito 
aabjoot and placo« and why* Ono tally was dono in 1970-^ *71| 
and two tallias v#tio done in l97l-*72 and 1972^'73» Thla 
naasuro was not dono in tho Oontrol Sohoolt for foar of 
po^siblo disruption of claasos. Howovor, in 1972**73 arrango^ 
vonts woto nado to samplo this Tariablo in tho Control School^ 

L ist of Elootivos » List of olootiros ouggosiod by studonts 
and toaoh%rs aro gathorod and fliod aooording to yoar and unit* 
Thia was dono only in tho ExporlKontal Sobool, as tho Control 
Soh^ol did not offor olootivos at initiation of projoot* 

Studont Roaotion forts * Ton studonts frosi oaoh unit 
(flTo boys and fir» girls) wars intorirlowod vorbally as thoy 
waitod in tho lunch lino» Bach was askod to ^*rato my day*' 
on a soaio forts 1«>9 (tho samo soalo as tho day-rating part 
of tho Tsachor Roactlon ronD)« 

Scoring and Analysis 

Studont A ttltudt %uostionnalro > (Soo ObU #7) 
Attondanoa Rocord # Aftor days prosont woro oonrortod to 

porcontllos frosi both sohools, comparisons woro nado botweon 



SjKptrintntnl and Control Sohools and betwaon staff and students* 

Fayorlta Subjaot/Placa Tftlly » Reiponsas to all talllas 
vara aummarlaad by Projact Consultant* Subjaots and places 
which atudants had aalaotad as laast farorita wara notad as 
poaalbla problam areas. Contrasts batwaan units » as wall as 
by S0X^s and orar tlma wara mada* 

List of Blaotiyas * Comparisons wara made of tha variety 
and frequency of intereat groups offered in each unit and in 
the school as a whole* 

Student Reaction rorm * Oay--ratings from all students 
in each unit were compared to the day«ratings of teachers in 
their units to see how closely students' perception of daily 
classrooBi aotiTities corresponded to the perceptions of teachers 

Results 

Student Attitude Questionnaire * (See ObJ* #7) 
Attendance Record s As shown in Table 12A, atudent attendan 
for the Bxperlmental School is at least lOlC greater than student 
attendance for tha Control School in all quarters of the first 
year of the project (1970->*71) and in the first two quarters 
of the second year, studa^t attendance in the Control School 
slightly surpasses the student attendance of the Bxperimental 
Sohooli but tha difference is not significant* 

During tha 1972«»*73 school year, student attendance was 
analysed by unit and school* Students in the Control Group 
were absent on the sLrermge of 8*8 days per year, while 
Bxperimantal students were absent between S%k5 and 7«6U days 
per year (see T^ble 13), Except for the comparison between 
Unitu B and the Control, students in the Control Oroup were 
abaent significantly more days per year than were Bxperimental 



8tu4#nttt Vlth th« ff#n«r*liK •inilar oh«ract«r •f th^ Control 
arid lxp#riraantal Sohools on v«ri4bld< other thi^n project ^^nd 
buildiniCf thoa# algnifloant differ#nc6ii support a noticeable 
effeot on student beharior^ prinoipelly better ettendAnce 
patterned 

Staff ettendiinoe et the Bxperlttentel School slightly 
higher then steff attendance At the Control Sohool in all but 
two quarters during the first two years of the project (quarter 
3 in 1970**71 and quarter Z in 197l**'72i)« Howeter, the differences 
are not significant, 

favorite Subject /Plaoe Tally ^ The results of these tallies 
were approximately the siune for all three yeers (see Tables 14» 
15 and 16) • In all three years the Learning Center^ the Sohool 
Qym end Ho«e were identified as major first or second ohoicea 
by students in the Kxperimental Oreup« During the seeontl and 
third year ef the project, the Art Room became a definitely 
preferred place fer Sxper imental students. Also in 1972^*73* 
the Control students were asked te identify their farorite 
place andt like the Bxperioental students^ t^e SohooX Qyra 
and Home were mejor choices « and they tended to idantify 
the Art Room and the Sohool Playground as their second major 
choLeeSf The Learning Center was not considered a farorltd 
place by the Control students. Both gJiper imental and Control 
students identified the Music Room as their least favorite 
place« The continued, though deoliningi presence of the 
Learning Center as a favorite place may be more of an indioaiion 
of particular things going on in the Center, rather than a 
preference for the place itself* 

Physical Education and Art are consistently indicated 
as favorite subjects by the Kkper imenta 1 Oroup in all three 
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project y#mrs* OutinK th« second and tKird year we b^gin to 
find that Readings Hath and Special Interest Groups (to a 
lesser degree) al^io teoeive high ratings by the kxpei Imental 
students* Ihirivig the third year» Control students wore asksd 
to identify their favorite subjeots* Like the Kxpbr imental 
Group, they Identified Physical l^ducatlon, Art snd Special 
Interest Groups as their major choices for subjects* Hoveveir, 
no ^^tradit ional ^* svibjects v^re indicated as having a high 
Interest for them. On tho contrary^ Math was clearly disliked 
by the Control students and Identified ss their least favorite 
subject • The pattern for the Experimental studants is to 
continue to dislike Skills and Social Studies and Science 
(during the last year only) and Identify more traditional 
subjects as interesting* A clear preferance for favorite 
place and subject matter is being indicated by the fixperinoental 
Group which draws In both interesti in academic subjects and 
"lese academic*' subjects^ while the Control Group indicated 
a greater Interest In the *'less acadeioio" subjects. Experi** 
mental students^ then, are appa&f^ntly finding some academic 
(as well as non^acadeniic ) subjects more interesting than they 
did before, A clear effect on the interest of the Kxperimenipl 
Group is reflected in this set of results and may be viewed as 
a function of this experiment a I project • 

List o f Elect ives> As can be seen from a complete list 
of electives in Tables 17 and IB, only three of tne four units 
chose to offer any electlres* In the units that did offer 
these ^'interest groups/' all varied their offerings from 1970- 
*7l to 1971-^72, and two units significantly increased the 
number of groups offered as well* Means for the total number 
of Interest groups offered aaeh year is shown in iable 19* 
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Slnc« students request which subjects are offered in the fom 
of Interest groups , it must be assumed that the variety and 
nuMber of offerings do truly represeTit students^ influence 
and interests in at least this aspect ol school cur r leu Lusoc^^ 

During 1972-*73, two of the unlta did not offer special 
interest groups* Unit A because it did not choose to and Utiit 
B because not enough parents or tesiohers could be found who 
were willing to teach theto# Alsoi during 1972- '73, Unit C 
and Unit 0 decided to combine their offerings af these classett 
thus cutting down on the total number of grounds offered, hut 
increasing t1i^ variety of classes arailabJ^ to each child in 
these two units» 

St u de nt Bea ct ion forw^ Generally speak ing , students ' 
perceptions of their day is oerreXated to teaeh#ri' perceptions 
(see Tables 20, 21 and 22), Students rating their day lowest 
ar<« More likely to come from units where staf; members also 
rated their days as least satisfactory; and students latin/g 
their day highest are likely to come from units where teachers 
also rated their day highly, 

A unit by unit sampling of day->rat trigs , however, 5ih>w« 
greater rartabillty in the ratings given by students than by 
teachers; teachers tend to perceive the day more as a group 
than can be claimed of the students* Thia paitern seetns to 
be consistent from observation to observation (month to month 
am) year to year ) » 

Uts c uss ion 

With regard to the Favorite Subjec t/Place Tally, this 
measure^ like the Multiple Choice Approach To Creative Teaching 
and the Teacher Keactlon Form (Obj, #2), was designed primarily 
as a monitoring dovice. If responses were relatively ovonly 



randMljr »py«*<il ttti4«nt pr«f,#r«no« w»s th« <l*oiain« f«otor« 
M«w«T*r» if « l»rf« n(Mib»r of both sox** «nd ail unita oontl«t«nti]r 
ohoso o«io cubioot or «r«« at '^loast ravorlta»" « probi«>ik »ro« 
oslatoa, and i»«rlUip« a oioaar iook w*a noeoM»rr« Tfaiti In 
faot, waa what aaaurad in tha araa of vooal Mtiaio, Chii4ran 
raportad dlai&kiiic it far a rariatr af raaaona, all of whloh 
ravalvad arauitd tha fiaraanalitx af tha Voeat Nuaio taaohar, a 
waaan «ha lovad Miaio and ohlldran« bMt had apant Many r«art 
taaahinff thla aubiaot in a vary traditianai aannar« Vhan 
tha r*a«lta af tha tAlly vara ahawn ta har. aha waa vary lapaat 
initially, but pro^adad ta ohanca bar antiro taaahing approach 
aa a diraot raault af thia nav knavladco* Oivan a yaiir ar tva 
ta diapal tha %ld iaMca,** it wonld ha aafa ta aay th* antlra 
araa af vaa*! «uaio Mttld hava baan vaatly axpandad a» 4n 
iftnarativa, i«aciHa» Ira aubiaet araa. 
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OOMPAHXSOX Of STUtlBNT AND STAft AmUTOANOE (Bxpr«l«*d tn i pr*««itt> 
Ortgon M14dl» School ( B»p«rlKi«ntiil ) 
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Table 13. 

COMrARISON OF AVEilAOE ABS5SNCES FOR UNITS AND BROOKLXNt 1972-73 



Units and 






Standard 


Broc^ljrn 


Clasaes 


N 


Absences 


Oevlabion 


versus Unit 


Unit A 


69 


6.16 


5.74 


2.47** 


Unit B 


66 


7.64 


6.10 


1.04 


Unit C 


56 


5.45 


4.99 




Unit D 


58 


. 6,16 


5.20 


2.40*» 


Brook lom 


81 


8.80 


7.07 





* P < .05 
** p < .01 
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FAVOR ITK SDBJKCT/KAVORITB PLAl^K 





rirai 


clioica 




'feaconci Choice 


l^eas t 


Favorite 


Place 


1971 


1972 


1971 


1972 


1971 


1972 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


ff 


N 


% 


N % 


Learning Center 


11 


24 


16 


19 


10 


22 


12 


15 


7 


16 


1 1 


Art Room 






19 


23 






23 


29 








Own Unit 


3 


7 


2 


2 


6 


13 


5 


6 


9 


20 


9 12 


Neighborhood 


8 


17 


6 


6 


3 


7 


7 


9 


0 


0 


5 6 


School Gym 


8 


17 


20 


24 


10 


22 


21 


26 


8 


18 


1 1 


Music Room ' 






1 


1 






3 


4 






46 59 


School PlayK^'Ound 


1 


2 


3 


4 


8 


18 


3 


4 


8 


18 


10 13 


Home 


10 


22 


12 


14 


8 


18 


4 


5 


7 


16 


3 4 


Other 


5 


11 


5 


6 


0 


0 


2 


3 


6 


13 


3 4 


Totals 


46 




83 




4 5 




80 




45 




78 
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Second Choice 


teast 


favor j to 


Subject 


1971 


1972 


1971 


1972 


1971 


1972 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N % 


Reading 


4 


9 


13 


16 


9 


20 


11 


14 


1 


2 


9 11 


Hath 


1 


2 


6 


7 


7 


15 


7 


9 
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11 
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8 10 
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11 
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8 10 
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19 


41 


24 
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11 
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0 0 
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2 


2 
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Interest (iroup 


2 


4 


13 


16 


0 


0 


11 


14 


•J 


7 


1 1 


^ Totals 


46 




81 




46 




78 




46 




80 



Uashes (-) indicate items which were not Included in the tally at that time. 
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FAVORITE SUBJECT/PUCE 197 3 
(Brooklyn) 
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RESULTS 
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Reading 
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INTEREST GROUPS OPFEHKD BY UNIT C AND UNIT D • 1972-73 



Cooking I 

Cooking II 

Cooking III 

Cooking IV 

Dram&iics 

Cakt Decorating 

Chess 

Hairstyling 4 Grooming 

Making Slides k Moviea 

Baton 

Guitar 

Kn.tttii>g 

Embroidery & Creative Stitohery 

Nature 

Models 

Croohetlj^g 

Sports it Gaaes 

Photography 

Crafts 

French 

Spanish 

Pop ftock tc Folk Rock 
Puppetry 

Notet Only Units C and U offered special interest groupe in 1972^3 

becaxise of not wanting to (Unit A) or not having enough parents 
who could help teach them (Unit B)» Also Units 0 and instead 
of offering theee special classes to students only, in their cm 
units as they had in previous years ^ combined efforts and person*- 
nel and offered interest groupe to children in both units simul*- 
taneously* 



TftbXe 19. 





N Units 


Number of Different 
Interest Groups 


Avorage/Unit 


1970-71 


3' 


31 


10.33 


1971-72 
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38 


12.70 


1972*73 
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23 


11.50 
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OIWBCTIYK 5 

To ft^t up problem situntions, both for staff and students, 
which will facilitate development of a wide variety of dolutlons, 

Byaluatio" Meaaurea 

1« Verbal Fluency testa - patterned after the Ouiiford teat 

battery (velli^knovn meaaures of creative responses except 
that instructional format vaa brought to a grade level more 
consonant with the population tested* 

(a) Idea fluency Versions A and B, tests child's 
fluency of responses to category of words* 

(b) Assoolational fluency « Versions A and B» tests 
extent of child's verbal aasociations to a key word* 

(o) Word fluency « Versions A and B« tests child's 

ability to identify words defined in a particular 
way* e*g*« beginning with the letter "t'\ 
2» Let^s Xmagine Versions A and B, a «ast of our own design* 
requiring children to respond to an open-ended pictorial 
stisiulus* 

Prooedure 

Both the Verbal Fluency Teats and L et ' s Ipagine are adnin is tared 
io both Bxperimental and Control Schools in a pre-post design, 
using one form for the pre-test and the other for the pest* 
test* In 1970«*71» tests were given to randonly selected subjects 
in both schools I that is, students were randomly aelected for 
the Verbal Fluency tests* again for Let's Imagine, again for 
the Student Attitude Questionnaire, etc* This proved chaot Ic* 
In 19?l-*72» tests were given to half of the students at each 
grade level in the Control School {M«W in the Uth grade, A«.J in 

O 
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5th gradti and mndottly sdltoted In th# 6th grad^) and 
all atudanta in two randaoily aaltotad hoin0rooma in #aoh unit 
of tho Bxporljtt^ntal School. In l972-*73, subjaott for this 
Ataaura in tha Rxpariiaantal Sohool vara aalaotad In tha aaata 
mannar aa in 1971^ *72f In tha Control Sohoolt hovavar« a ll 
atudanta at aaoh «rada la\al (forth, fifth and aixth) vara 
givan thaaa tosta in ordar to provlda a largar aampla for ccm^ 
pariaon* 

Studanta vara raad inatruotiona for aaah taat« Quaatlonat 
if any vara anavarad. Tasting vas tinad by a atop vatoh and 
took about 30 minutas for tha J Varbol f luanoy tasta and 20 
oiinutaa for LatU laiagiiia. All taating vas adalnlstarad by tha 
samo Projaot Aida« 

Soo ring and Anally a ia 

Idaa f luanoy and Asaooiatioital yluancy ara aaorad by tallying 
up tha nuaibar of *^aooaptablo^ rasponaaa« Sinoa it vas of tan 
diffioult to ittdga vhathar or no* a raapansa vaa aooaptabla» 
thraa Projaot Aidaa and Projaot Consultant ooaipilad a liat of 
unaooaptabla r0Bp0nB0B (saa Appandix) and aooring vaa thua kapt 
nonsistant. Nisapallad vords vara oountad if thay vara raoog^^ 
niaabla* Raaponaaa to Word f lut»»y tasts vara Juat oountad and 
raoordad on aaoh atudant^a Soora Card# J 

Lat *a l^ai^ina ia aoorad by adding up tha nuaibar j of idaaa 
tha studant has vrittan dovn vhioh vara not axplioitly dapiotad 
in tha plotura atimilua« If a atudant only vritaa alWot axactly 
vhat ha aaaa in tha piotura^ hia aoora ia 0» araaMiatloal arrora^ 
litarary styla, niaapalllngs ara not oountad} only idaaa oount 
tovard tatal soora* 3^oras for thia iiaaaura ara alao raoordad 
on tha Studant Soora Card* 
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In 1970- '71 1 oompartsons w#r« mad« of maans and ^rarlaoa 
b0tva#n groupa and betirat^n aaxad« Aga app#arad to ba a datarniinlng 
factor but futhar analyaas wai not bagun at thl9 point. 

In both 1971-^^72 and 1972* V3« aooraa on theaa maasuras 
wore analyiod ualng a rapoatod ntoasuraa analysis of >arianca« 
In tha 197X***72 analysis, tha daslgn waa a 3 x 2 x 2 factorial 
doslgn, vhila in tha 197'2«»'73 analysis tha dasign was h 5 x 2 x 2 
factorial dasign« Tha changes in daaign was isada due to age 
dlffaranoaa again apparent batwean tha five olassas/units In tha 
treatment and control groups « It was thought that aoue under* 
standing of the aga factor slight be derived by allowing age levels 
to play their part in the analysis* The first factort C las se s , 
in the 1971**72 analyaitt had three levels t two age levels 
(10,67 and 9*'^0 years) in tha Bxperimental Oroup and one ago 
level < 10^01 years ) in tha Control Group* In 1972- '73^ this 
factor had five levela^ four in the Bxparitnental Oroup and one 
in the Control* Unit A*a nean age was 10«9t Unit B was 10«B, 
Unit 0 and D waa 9*'^ and Brooklyn was 10,l« Bssantially* there 
is up to a year<»and«a<-half difference in ages between the levels 
in this factor • The second factor was sax and the third factor 
was tha repeated aeasure (pre/post testing) in both analyst^a* 

The employment of this analytic procedure is determined 
by the naad to find out whether scores on both pro-* and post* 
testa are dependent upon tha *^class^ the atudent is in and/or 
the sex %/hioh is aasociated with the student* An^tlMr way of 
phrasing this is » '^Can one account for differancas in scores on 
the pre* and post^teats by focusing on the interaction of the 
treatment affects?'' One therafas^ concentrates on the interactions 
of the repeated measures factor and ClasSg and the repeated meaauras 
factor and Sax« All of the Verbal riuenoy meaaures« Let's Imagine, 
Q and the Student Attitude Questionnaire (ObJ* U and 7) were analysed 
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in this manner* 



In l970«^7l, analyses rsmainsd at a very informal lovel, 
M«aMS and standard davlations wars oorofvared on the Verbal Ttuoncy 
maasuras and diffaranoas notad batwaan tha Bxperimantal and Control 
Schoola* Soma diffaranoas batwaan tha schools did ooour, hut nona 
appeared aignifioant* Thara vara eraatar diffaranoas batvaan 
yourigar and oldar ohildran (oldar childran scora highar) mrui 
betwoan boys and girls (girls score higher) • but since futher 
analyses were not done at this stage, it was impossible to tell 
whether higher scores were attributable aolely to age and sax, or 
if some other exparinental condition interfered (See Tables 23» 2k. 
25» and 26 to See differences in age and sax and schools, and 
Tablaa 27$ 28, 29« and 30 for conparison of group means«)« 

During 1971*^72, initial results indicated age level ataih 
played a gr#iiter role than earlier anticipated* Scoraa were 
regrouped and analysed to control for age* Significant diffarencea 
were found on the repeated measures factor for Lat*s Isiagln^ and 
Word riuency» (See Tables 35 and 36*) This means that scores 
on the pre^test were different from ecores on the poet^test* 
However, as there wera no interactions of this factor with aithar 
class or sex« %iaes# differences are clearly independent of either 
olaaa or sex* This than means that diffarencea found in scoraa 
from pre<» and post^test are common to atudents in the Bxperlnental 
and Control Schools and to both ^exe<i» The aame pattern of score 
changes occur in both sexes and in all three classes* 

Results on the Associat ional fluency and Idea Fluency are 
the only variables which revealad significant diffarencea between 
pre* and post^test and significant interactions between pre-»/poat» 
test and classes. This indlcatea that there ^ere differences 
found between scores on the pre* and post-»tests and that theaa 



dlff^renois wtro different for the three olaeees (A8|C0» Breoklyn)« 
Tablet 31 end 33 report the results of these anelyses of Terlenoe« 
Tables 32 and Jk summarize the subsequent analyses of the pre«*/post 
test X class interaction* figures 1 and 2 depict the pre/post 
changes for each class* 

In the analysis of mean gain scores on Associatlonal tiu^noy^ 

we find that Glass 00 was unchanged from pre* to post-test* Classes 

« 

AB and Brooklyn (the Oontxrol) both made significant changes* Olass 
Al started out higher than Brooklyn and siaintained the leadi but 
the gain (see Table 32, Part B) for Brooklyn was greater than that 
for AB* In Table 3U, Part B^ we find that all three classes made 
significant gains from pre«* to pest-test* AB leads both CO and 
Brooklyn to begin with« but on the post«itest« AB and Brooklyn 
were equivalent in their performances* Ottins in Idea Fluency 
were more fsTcrable to Brooklyn than to either AB or ( «^ specially) 
CD* In both the analyses, Idea Tluency and Assooiational Fluency, 
the age factor (1*0* » classes combined) along with the pre/post 
test factor most adequately accounts for Tarianoe attributable 
to thi three factors* This llieans that changes in performances 
frost pre* to post-^test are dependent upon the class (or age 
category) of students and that sex differences are common to all 
classes and testings* 

In the 1972«*73 an(%lysiS| significant effects on the pre- 
post factor were again found on the Vord Fluency measure, but a 
significant interaction between the pre/post factor and the class 
factor was also found* aenerally, this finding would indicate 
that pre/post changes were different for different classes* In 
Table 37 and 38 it may be seen that Units 0 and 0 scored much 
lower than did Units A and B and Brooklyn* /.t first glance, it 
would appear that the Cige breakout parallels the gaiAS. However, 



thin ta not consistently ths oasst Though A arrd B are similar 
in as#i B initially ha^i an advantago ovar A on this measure* but 
ti^ie advantage goes to A on the post*test« Likewiset C and D are 
similar in age and C has a slight advantage initially i but I) ends 
up with a higher mean score* All classes make significant gains 
between pre«> and posti-test lng» but most of ths gain is to be 
seen among that of Units A and D« Only on the post^^test score do 
we tend to find the age-related situation occurring i A and F3 
score the highest (age 10«9)# Brooklyn next highest (10«1) and 
C and 0 lowest (9*^)« Ultimate benefit on student Word Fluency 
(as opposed to raw score gains) is partially accrued to the age 
variable. Relative gain, however* is fairly independent of age 
and more related to unit or class* 

As in 1971-^72. the 1972^*73 analysts for Associat ional 
fluency demonstrates significant differences on the pre/post 
factor and in an interaction of the pre/poet factor with clasies# 
(See Table 39 and U0«) Changes in scores between pre-test and post* 
test were significant for Units A and B and 0, but not so for Unit 
C and.. Brooklyn. These two units remained unchanged from pre- 
to post-»test ing* The changes reportedi however» are negativoa 
Scores on the pre^test were significantly highar than they were 
on the post^test* Pre^test sceres« in facti tended to be higher 
than P08t-»test scores for the sasie units during the preceding year« 

On the Idea Fluency measure i no significant changes in scores 
between the pre« and post-testing were found» nor was there a slg* 
nificant interaction between the pre*post factor and the class 
factor in the 1972«*73 analyses* However» there uas a it; ignif leant 
interaction found between the pre/post (see Table Ul). factor and 
the sex factor* female students had an advantage over male students 
on the pre«test, and this advantage carried through to the post-^test 



(though to a Uvaser de^iree)* The projeotj In effect had a sig- 
nificant offaot on the idea fluency of students during tho 1971* 
•72 school year, but did not reveal the same effect during the 
1972-*73 school year. 

Though the 1971«*72 analysis of the Let*s Imagine measure 
found significant changes between pre«»and post^tests which were 
conunon to both the Kxperimental Group and the Control Oroupi tho 
1^72-'73 analysis revealed no such differences nor interact ions » 
What ever changes occurred in either group could not be considered 
distinctive of either the Bxper imental or Co. trol Qroup$» (See 
Table It .) 
Discussion 

Not written into the ''Evaluation Measures'^ section of this 
objective is the manner in which the second part of the objective 
is fulfilled. i»e»i set up problem situations for staffs Proble^^ 
areas I usually brought to our attention via the critical incidents 
section of the Teacher Reaction Form or through Informal conver* 
satlon« are identified and staff in^servioes are set up specifically 
to deal with such problems* If the problem is motivation^ outside 
speakers or special films are brought Int If the problem deals 
with students, staff members, parents or materials, similar 
(or identical) situations are set up and worked out via braln«* 
storming as a group, stnall group discussion 1 creative drama* 
tleatlon by staff members, etc* this manner » all staff have 

the opportunity to develop alternatives which are Immediately 
available to the individual staff member* This aspect of 
Objective 5 was not recorded, as it's hardly quantifiable. 
Examples of situations used for brainstermlng, small group 
discussions, and dramatization may be found In the Appendix. 
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Tabl© 27. 



WORD KLUBNCY - 1970-71 



Means and Standard Deviations 



Pre Post 

Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 

Unit A Males 17.22 9.04 28.96 8.13 

Females 22.17 . 8.58 36.87 8.15 



Unit D Males 28.12 9.29 30.71 10.96 

Females 39.19 12.32 33.66 8.40 



Unit C Males 22.29 7.65 25.96 8.25 

Females 26.95 8.17 . 30.71 #8.76 



Unit D Males 18.24 7.53 22.67 9.29 

Females 21.61 6.82 30.26 8.05 



Brooklyn 

Males 19.00 9.54 19.86 9.08 

Females 27.45 8.46 28.00 6.20 
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Table 28. 



ASSOC J.ATIONAL FLUENCY - 1970-71 
Ueans and Standard Deviations 



Unit A Males 

?'emales 



Pre 
Moan "S.D. 

6.04 2.93 
9.50 3.24 



Post 



Mean 

5.78 
10.20 



S.D. 

3.10 
4.06 



Unit IJ Males 6.47 4.42 

Females 9.16 4.07 



9.06 
13.58 



2.95 
3.68 



Unit C Males 8.23 3.28 
Females 10.46 3.99 



8.10 
10.57 



3.94 
3.70 



Unit D Males 6.67 3.18 
Females 9.30 3.26 



6.98 
9. 17 



3 .66 
3,74 



Brooklyn 

Males 3.81 3.36 6.33 5.04 

Females 5.45 4.90 10.20 2.46 



TabJ© 29. 



(DFA "-LURNCY - 1970 -71 
Moans and Standard Deviationft 



Pro PoH«: 

Moan " S,D. Moan S.f), 

Unit A Malos 9.96 5,44 10.81 5.25 

Females 16.07 3.97 13.90 4.65 

Unit n Malos 10.28 5.22 16. 5.21 

Females 13.29 5.41 20.(51 5.39 



Unit (J Males 12.02 5.04 11.82 4.00 

Females 14.54 5,36 12.71 4.86 



inlt I) Malos 9.13 5.58 12.89 5.85 

Females 12.78 4,24 13,63 3.89 



U rooklyn 

MaloB 8.05 4.81 10.43 5.81 

Females 9.^0 4.23 16.55 4.65 
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Tabid 10. 



LKT'S IMAOI.NK - 1P70-71 
Moatis Aii<l Jitandai'd Du v i » t i our 



Pre Venn 

Moan J^.O, Moan ^S.I^. 

Vuit A Males fj.'lO 11,04 fi.JiJ 

Komales lO.l'; :^ .29 17. av 7.2ri 



Unit B Males li.f).' 3.1^3 7.89 4.15 

Fomalus 7.'/:* 11.00 (I.VX 



Vnit MaloH (5.^:;^ 2.96 8.r{3 r).r>0 

romulos r>.KO 2.06 12.f)0 5,1:^ 



Unit D MaleH 1,98 .'Ah 3.1J 

ronialas 9.71 1.91 



HT'ook lyji 

Males fi.Ki 2.23 9.00 fi.M 

Females O.OO 2,24 12,29 G.Oo 
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Tablo 3X. 



RKPHATKD MBASURBS ANALYSIS OF VARIANCK FOR 
ASSOC 1 AT lONAL FLUENCY 

1971-72 





Siinm of 


DAfifrnAfl rif 


If Aft n 




M V/ V* & W V 


Wtf Vi Vi C V fvl 


* J. V V«H 






Total 


7314 .655 


457 






Batween 


1614.786 


11 






A 


499.314 


2 


249.6569 


1.9069 


B 


166.378 


1 


166.3783 


1.2708 


AB 


163.536 


2 


81.7630 




Srror 


785.558 


6 


130.9263 




Within 


5699.609 


446 






C 


367.591 


1 


367.5910 


31.1606** 


AC 


128.397 


2 


64.4484 


5.4633** 


BC 


3.534 


1 


3.5337 




ABC 


9.312 


2 


4.6562 




Error 


5190.535 


440 


11.7967 





« significant beyond the .01 level 



A Clasfi Differences 

B Sex Differences 
AB ^ Interaction betvreen Class and Sex 

C Pre -Poet test Differences 
AC ^ Interaction between Class and Pre*-Po8t test scores 
BC Interaction between Sex and Pre -Post test scores 
ABC - Interaction between Class, Sex and Pre-Post test scores 
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SlGNlKICAhVB TESTS VOh VlAHi^ CAINS ON 
ASSCXJ lAT lONAL Wi^'ENLV 

Part A. Tab)o ol Moans 







' — • ' ~ '~- ^~ ■■ — 

C lassos 






AB 


CD 


Brooklyn 




Pro-test 




7,099 


5.291 






Pofit~t08t 






5.7:^:1 


8.H3 




K 




101 


86 


42 

i — , 



'At 



['?i(Ah p.< - AB^,«t)3 
r y^g^r J. 



Part ». Tablo of F-teste 

2 



r(66 .22C2) (2.1490)] '^ 



^ '.^0254.4 131 



F^j^ - 85ti«207/S.E. 



r>,4815** 
.2742 



= 45304.1860/S.8. - 14.4975** 



Class An 



Class CD 
v:la83 Brooklyn 



*♦ * Significant boyond the .01 level 
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RSPBATSD MEASURES ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR 

IDEA FLUENCY 

1971-72 





Sums of 


Degrees of 


Mean 




Source 


Squares 


Freedom 


Squares 


F-ratlo8 


Total 


11413.41 


457 






Between 


3377.62 


11 






A 


161:). 07 


2 


806.5328 


3.2608 


B 


264.27 


1 


264.2729 


1,0683 


AB 


16.22 


2 


8.1101 




Error 


1484.06 


6 


247.3433 




Within 


8036.79 


446 






C 


913.28 


1 


913.2781 


57.4331** 


AC 


120.10 


2 


60.0493 


3.7763* 


BC 


.49 


1 


.4851 




ABC 


5.22 


2 


2,6091 


mm 


Error 


6996.70 


440 


15.9016 





♦ » Significant beyond the ,05 level 
w Significant beyond the ,01 level 



As Clase Differences 

B ^ Sex Differences 
AB 38 Interaction between Cla^fi and Sex 

C « Pre /Poet test Differences 
AC » Interaction between Class and Pre/Post test scores 
BC « Interaction between Sex and Pre/Post test scores 
ABC Interaction between Class » Sex and Pre/Post test scores 
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iaojto 



SIONIFICANCS TESTS FOR CLASS CAINS ON 
ID8A FLUENCY 

1971-72 
Part A, T»blo of Means 





Classes 


AB 


CD 


Rrookl^yn 


Pre-test 


12.287 


8.384 


10.857 


Posl-test 


15.238 


10.116 


15.286 


N 


101 


86 


42 



Part B. Table of F-teeta 

2 



Wrk' HSi, 



rt»r 



38193,1194 



[n(AD^.« > ABMrt )] ^ 
6 .ft, . 



9.0660** 



1 



Cl» HS AB 



F^o- 13156.5488/S.8. 
Fft.«o«»^« • 86031.5774/S.B. 



ss 3.1233* 
= 20.4237** 



Cla ?s CD 



— ClasH 

Brooklyn 



♦ Significant beyond the ,05 level 
♦ * Significant beyond the .01 level 
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INTBRACTION OK PRB-POST TESTS WITH 
CLASSBS ON ASSOC lATXONAL FLUSNCY 



1971-72 



16 - 



15 - 



14 - 



13 - 



Mean 

Scores ^.^ 



11 - 



10 - 



9 - 



8 - 



T 



Brooklyn 




CD 



T 



Pre Post 
Test Administrations 



Figure 1 
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INTERACTION OP PRB-POST TBSTS 
WITH CLASSES ON IDRA FLUBNCY 



1971-72 



Mean 
Scorea 



10 . 



9 . 



8 - 



7 - 



6 - 



5 . 



4 « 



3-- 




I 



Brooklyn 



T 



Post 

Test Adminiatrations 



figure 2 
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Tftble 35. 



KRPBATKD MSASIJRES ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE KOR 
WORD KLU8NCY 
1971-72 





Sumfl of 


Degrees of 


Moan 




Source 


Squares * 


Freedom 


Squares 


F-ratlOfi 


Total 


38809.92 


451 








10190.46 


11 






A 


4557.52 


2 


2278.760 


3.5657 


0 


1732.09 


1 


1732.085 


2.7105 


AO 


66.64 • 


2 


33.320 




Error 


3834.21 


6 


639,035 




Within 


28619.46 


440 






C 


1442.12 


1 


1442.125 


23.3745** 


AC 


82.75 


2 


41.374 




BC 


41.28 


1 


41.279 




ABC 


277.06 


2 


138.530 


2,2463 


Error 


26776.25 


434 


61.696 





♦ * 5* Significant beyond the ♦01 level 

i 

A ClaBfl Differences 

B ^ Sex Differences 
AB « Interaction between Claes and Sex 

C «s Pre /Post teat Differences 
AC ^ Interaction between Claafi and pre/Pokt teat scores 
BC ^ Interaction between Sex and Pre/Poat teat aoorea 
ABC « Interaction between Class, Sex and l^re/Post test scores 
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Tablo 36. 



HKPSATEU) MBASUUKS ANALYSIS OF VAKIANCE KOR 
LET'S IMAGIKB 

1971-72 





outns of 


Ddgr^es of 


Mean 




OOUl 0 6 


Sqvkaros 


Freedom 


Squnres 


F-ratlo8 


Totnl 


18983.56 


445 






Between 


5658.78 


11 






A 


1664,94 


2 


827.472 


3. 1027 


B 


1847.41 


1 


1847.408 


6.9271 


AB 


56.28 


2 


28.139 




Error 


1600.15 


6 


266.692 




Wtthln 


X3824.78 


434 






C 


467.86 


1 


467.860 


14.6659** 


AC 


32.30 


2 


16.151 




DC 


23.11 


I 


28.105 






68.25 


2 


34,123 


1.0696 


Error 


13653.76 


428 


31.901 





« Significant beyond the ,01 level 



Class Differences 
Sex Differences 

Interaction between Class and Sex 
Pre/Post test Differences 

Interaction between class and Pre/Post test scores 
Interaction between Sex and Pre/Post test scores 
Interaction between Class, Sex and Pre/Post test scores 



A 

B 
AQ 
C 
AC 
BC 
ABC 
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Tftblo 



SIONiriCANCE TBSTS FOR CUvSS GAINS FOn 
WORD fLUBNCY: 1972-73 







ITdtftst 


Posttest 




Classes 


S 


Means 


Means 


F. Ratio 


Unit A 


67 


21.^5 


3U.79 


»*7.6l*^* 


Unit 8 


65 


27. H6 


32.80 


6.53** 


Unit C 


56 


17.>*3 


23.39 


9.5l»» 


Unit D 


55 


l6.6tf 


26.53 


26*19** 


Orooklyn 


81 


20.58 


29.15 


19.66** 



♦p<:.05 
• »p< ,01 



T*bl« 36. 

RBPBATBD MBASURBS ANOVA FOR WORD fLUBNCYi 1972*73 





Sum of 


0«gr««s of 






Sourc# 


Squarot 


rr^odom 




R.RAti^ 








Total 


. 77695.89 


6U7 






B#tv##n 


27^*50.16 


19 






At Cl«M#s 


9U97.21 


k 


237**.30 


1.86 






1 


'♦6i»9«l5 


3.6U 


AB 


521*66 


U 


130.U1 




Brro# 


12782. lU 


10 


127a»21 




Within 


50245,73 


628 








11U97.11 


1 


11U97.11 


192. 


AC 


lk72*6S 


V 


368.16 


6.ii«* 


EG 


lUl.06 


1 


lUl,08 


2«36 


ABC 


139.23 


k 


3U.81 




Error 


36995.66 


618 


59.86 





•P<.05 
♦•p<.01 
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STQNirtC'ANcB TESTS fVH CUSS OAlNS 
FOR ASSOC lATIONAL FLUBNCYi 1972-73 







Prdt^st 






ClMSSOS 




Means 




r-Ratio 


..... i. 1 .,m M^. 






Unit A 


67 


1076 


7.0Q 


17. '♦s** 


Unit B 


65 


10, 31* 


8.29. 


5.20^* 


Unit C 


56 


6.95 


6.1a 




Unit. 0 


55 


8.00 


6.35 


3. 37** 


Brooklyn 


81 


8.UD 


7.53 


.9k 



♦P<.05 
•♦P< .01 
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T«bl*;>»0, 

RBPBATBD MBASURBS ANOVA FOR ASSOC lATIOKAL 
f tUBKOY I 1972-73 ' 



Souro* 


Sun of 
Squarft* 


D«greda of 


Moan 

S<|iu»rof 


r.Ratio 




.105»»V.79 


6k7 






At Cl»t««« 
Bt S«x«s 

AB 

Error 


1989.17 
729.87 
559.71 
30.91 
668, 6i 


19 
U 
1 

u 

10 


183. ¥7 
559.72 

7.73 
66.67 


2.73 
8.37** 


Vithin 

0| Pr«*Po«t 

AC 

BO 

ABC 

Error ' 


8555.63 
511.78 
179.33 
9.50 
12.36 
7t^2.66 


626 
1 
k 
X 

k 

618 


511.78 
UH.63 
9.50 
3.09 
13.69 


U0.33*» 
3.53»* 



•p<.05 
•♦p< .01 
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RBPSATBD M&ASim6S AKOVA FOR ID8A rLUSXOYt 



Souro* 


Sun of 
^S^u»r«» 


Do«r««« of 
yr*«do« 


Squftr« 


F.Ratlo 


Total 


13557.39 


6U7 






Ai Cl«t»«t 
Bi Soxos 

AB 

Error 


3257.15 
2093.30 

981*. 38 
25.51* 

153.93 


19 
U 
1 
i» 

10 


5t3.32 
98U.38 
6.39 
15.39 


3i»»00»* 
63. 95** 


Vithln 

Ci Pro-Po«t 
AC 

ac 

ABC 
Error 


123(K).U>« 

.75 
65.62 
17W.U8 

51*. 03 
12005.56 


628 
1 

1 

u 

618 


I6!5l 
17U.U8 
13.51 
19. '♦3 


8.98»« 



♦p<.05 
••p< .01 
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Table k2 • 



1972.73 



S«uro« 



Sum ef 



Total 

B«tv««n 

At C 

AB 

Error 

Within 

Oi Pro-Poat 

AC 
BO 
ABC 
Brror 



••p<.01 



1827^.03 

1208. lU 
1678.92 

151.82 

15189.56 
5«.09 
it7*tt 

11*91 
53.*»6 
li»9l^U.89 



653 

k 
I 
k 
10 

1 

k 
1 

k 

62k 



1678.92 
Xl.^0 
15.1a 



11.91 
13.37 
23.95 



19*90** 
110.59»» 



2.18 
1.33 



OBJSGTIVS 6 



To lnor#a«o both tho Tarloty and froqu^ncy of loarnine 
tNatorlali usod by itudontSi as aioaiurod by a tally of all raw 
matoriala in tha Instructional Matarials Cantor takon trory 
sis iioaks« 

Svaliaatlon Moasuros 

1« Build«It Box - a boi oontalnMiE niusorous Materials 
(solssorSi oonstruotion papor^ tapo» pli>o olaaHMNi, 
•to,) which may bo used for a urido variety of purposes* 
Oosignod (by project) to tap non^ivorbal oroatlYo rosponsos* 

2* Tally of Loarning Matarials Usad« 

Procoduro 

Build-It Box > TwalTS students (6 boys and 6 girls) were 
chosen alphabetically frou Unit 0 and Unit D in the Bxperi- 
nental Sohoolt for a total of 2k students* Only students in 
Units 0 and D were chosen because it was desireable to ceeipare 
responses on this Measure orer time, and Units C and O contain 
the youngest students} consequently these saaie students were 
likely to still be in the Middle School during the third year 
of the project, and would thus be STailable for fw^tber t#stiAg, 

By 1972«*73i four students of the original 2U had voted or 
transferred to other schools, but we continued to test the re* 
valning 20 students* Bach student was tested twice during 1972^ 
^739 onee at the beginning of the school year, and once at the end* 

The test was adoilnls tared to 6 students at a tisie in either 
the INC or the Conference Room (where each student would hate 
rooM to work on his task individually)* The printed directions 
were read (see Appendia for directions and a list of tiateriale 
induced in each box)* and students were told that their final 



produot would haTo to bo ablo to bo moTod to onothor roM for 
otorogo* Tho t«ok tnkoi about ^5 plnutoo* 

Tolly of Loorivtng Contor (IMC) MotorloXo* Thooo tallloo 
ofo pootod lYi oorrolo and on tobldio In tho IMC ono vook out of 
ovory B%x during tho oohool x^*r* Studonto oro Inttruotod hy 
thoir hOMoroooi tooohoro, tho IMO Coordinator 6nd tho Pro^oot 
Aldo to Huirk tho talllo* aoouratol/g Iput ootto inaocuraolot 
ooeurod noYor tholooot 

$o<lf inn and ^»<^J^y>l> 

Bulld^Ijb Bol t Saoh ohild'i ityyoturo tras judgod on tho baoio 
of otrongth (ooor«d 0 If it foil a|M^rtg I if only ono or two 
pioooo foil off I and 2 if oil pafti woro sturdy and tranoporiod 
without daaago)^ stylo and dosign (soorod # if thoro sooiiod to 
bo no intogrity or pattorn of dosign oloarly Yisiblo^ and t 
if intogral dosign ims oloarly prosont)^ and on an opon-^ondod 
oatogory, suoh as holiday spirit (soorod with as Mny points 
as thoro woro sianlfos tat ions of holiday spirit)* In addition g 
tho froquonoy and rarioty of siatorialo usod woro also not«d« 
Alt subsooros oombino to glTO a total sooro for tho struoturo 
for oaoh studont* Projoot Consultant and Projoot Aido did all 
soorlng togothor* 

Loarning Mat»ri»ls Ta lly * At tho ond of tho wookg tally 
shoots woro oollootod froa^ tho IMC and rosults woro slsiply addod 
up« tifforonoos in typos of oquipsiont usod* froquonoios usod* 
a!%d proforonoos of oaoh unit woro notod* CusiulatiYo rooords 
woro »ado of oaoh unit's rosponsos aftor oaoh tally and tho 
rosults fiivon to unit staff and ths IMC Coordinator* 

« 

Bull4-Zt flex, Thr«# df t«tt r«sultf «r«r# «nftlx««d on 



th# SMild-it Box. In 19?U'72| no signlfloant Mmx dlff#r«no#« 
v#r« found on tho Total Soorti and data waro not analxttd by 
• ax {b%0 Tabla kj) . At tha and of 1972«V3f sooraa for taoh 
tasting (Daoawbar 1971* Ootobar 1972 and May 1973) on '^TjpfMi 
of Matarlala** ^'Numbars of Natarlals'' and Total Soora** on thli 
maaaura wara ooaparad (aaa Tabla UU)» No signifioant dlffaranoai 
wara found botwaan tostlnga in tar«a of th# ^T^^pao of Matariala" 
indioating that tha studanta baaically ohosa and inoorporatad 
about 11 diffarant matariala in thair conatruotion* Hovavar, 
aignifioant diffarancaa vara found botwaan tha first taating and 
tha aaoond taating » and botwaan tha first taating and tha last 
taating in tarms of jtha '^Numbor of Matariala*' and ''Total Soora»'' 
By 1972«'73» aftar ono atparianoa with tha Build^It BoXi studanta 
wara using around 22 piaoas of cnatarlal in thalr oonitruotiona » 
thus indicating an apparant inoraaaa in tha complaxlty of thalr 
oonatruotions • Basad on tha atatad data« than^ aignifioant 
inoraaaaa wara raportad in tha nu«bara of aiatariala aatployad 
in oonatruotion and in overall quality of tha construction 
(Total Seora) during tha projaot pariod* , 

Laarnin^ Matariala Tally t During l971-*72, variaty of madia 
uaad by Sspariaiantal atudanta is raportad aa proportions in Tabla 
U5» tha ralativa amphaais during tha 5 tiua parioda ara diaplayad 
in Tabla No invidious oomparison ia posaibla trith tha Control 

School t as spacial moniaa wara provided to kha Bxparioiantal School 
for media through Title 11, BSSA« A oompariaon of tha two groups 
would thus be spurious • 

Cassettes and rilm-^loops are the most consistently used 
madia type* Although all types of mediai ara used with soaie 
frequency during the time frames recodedt these two types are 
dominant throughout* films trips ara seen as popular during 



l971-*7? unci I972*'73i but we oun sea a sllRht loss of popularity 
in this mecllA type as well as Reel Tapes » Transparenoles » Pioiure 
Sets and Games, and a gain In papultirlty for Records* 

In eiaittlnlng the total numbers of media checked out by students » 
we find that during 197l«*'72 the numbers started out a modestly 
high level and climbed throughout the year« During 1972^ '73i the 
numbers started at a rather high level and continued almost without 
exeeptlon at that level (see Table t#7)« 

Limited variety in choosing types of media is indicated^ along 
with rather high level of media useage by students i which stabilited 
during the last project /aar* 
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Table 43. 



BUILD -IT BOX 
ffl (1970-71) 



standard 



Groups N Deviation t-value 



Ooys 
Girle 



12 29.167 8.561 

12 33.417 8.788 



1,20 



Table UU> 



SIGNIFICANCE TRSTS FOR BUILD-IT-BOX s 1972-72 



I. Types of Materials 




A B C 
12-71 10-72 5-73 


Contrasts (t-vaVues) 
A vs. B A va, C B vs. C 


N 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 


24 21 20 
10.63 11,62 11.45 
2.68 2.76 2,35 


1.19 1.04 <1.00 





- ^ - ■" »— - 
II. 


Nunbers of 


Materials 




- — 


N 


24 


21 


20 






Mean 


17.79 


21.52 


21.45 


1.94* 1.96* <1.00 




Standard Deviation 


6.30 


1 6.3. 


5.66 











III. Total 


Score 




N 


24 


21 


20 




Mean 


31.29 


37. 57 


37.10 


2.28* 2.21* <l.t)0 


Standard Deviation 


8.93 


9.13 


7.89 





Tablt if5. 



DISTRIBUTION OF TH8 PRBQUBNCY AND VARIETY OP 
LSARNIMG MATBRIALS USBD BY STUDENTS 1071-2 



Oo tobe r 
8-14 



November 
14-20 



February 

1-7 



Maroh 
6-10 



May 

1-5 



ML 



ML 



1 



? 



_i 



I 



7i 



CassettoB 
Reoordfl 
Fllm^loops 

Filmttrlpa 
Reel Tapes 
Transparenc lee 

Floture Sets 
Gameo 



15 35 aj> 46 

Ptfroentages of Nurabcrs of Mod la Types 



Table U6. 
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Table U?. 
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OQJBCTIVE 7 

To InortAsa student aAtisfACtlon and partlolt>Aiion In his 
Itarnlng currloulum« as maasured by attitudes toward olassroom 
actifiti#s» taaohsrs, learning paoa and salfi 

Svaluation Haas ur as 

Studant Attitude <iuest ionnaira « Versions A ani'i a %^it^m 
questionnaire designed (by the project) to measure ti^tudent attitudes 
as speoified in the objective^ as well as to try to assess a 
students perception of how his school and teaohers reapond to 
him* 

Procedure 

This questionnaire was administered In a pre/post pattern 
to randosily selected students in both Bxparimental and Control 
Schools in 1970«>*71 (randomisation method has been preriously 
described* as it is identical to that of the Verbal fluefioy 
tests of Objective 5)» The printed Instructions were read to' 
the students* Students were also told that the tesfe iras an 
opportunity to cosununlcate to teachers and administrators how 
^^^y really feel about school « It was emphaeiaed that their ^j; 
teaohors would not see their tests (only the results of the $ 
Whole class), so as to minimise fear of attitude responses 
influencing academic grades or teacher's good will* The quest ion« 
naire takes about 20 minutea to complete* 

Scoring and Analysis 

(Questionnaires are hand«scored according to a key prepared by 
Project Consultant and Project Aide* Scores are recorded on Student 
score cards* In 1970.»'71| total scores were analysed via multiple 



t«t65ts« In 1971«'72| scores were analyzed in a repeated measures 
design to study the effects of additional independent variables 
(age, sex, and group), due to oonoerns about possible sex 
differences and preliminary evidence indicating an age factor 
running within the Bxperimontal units« In 1972«'*73i analysis 
of this measure was identical to the analysis done in the Verbal 
riuency measures (Objective 5)« 

Results 

In 1970«'71| the pre-test of thin measure was erroneously 
given annonymous ly I that is, the Project Director at that time 

t that more reliable responses would be obtained if students 
did not sign their tests* This may have been true, but we also 
have no pre-post comparison for the first year of the project* 
A comparison of the means on the post<*te$t (see Table kB) indicates 
no clear pattern of responses i females have a very slight tendency 
to have higher scores than males, but the tendency is not sig- 
nificant; and there is no significant difference either between 
schools or between older and younger children* 

Results of the repeated measures analysis (described in 
Objective 5) for 197l-'72 are presented in Table k9* Highly 
significant differences were found on the Class and Sex main 
effects on the Student Attitude Questionnaire. Hbwever, no 
interaction was found significant. This means thati although 
the classes differed and the sexes differed, these differences 
were common to both test administrations (pre^and post- ti^s ts ) • 
Similar results were found for 1972- '73 {«ee Table 50). 

The 1970-'71 and 1971- '72 data on this Instrument were also 
reanalyzed in terms of the four categories of items (see Appendix 
for consideration of what items go into what category) t Category 




attltud«8 toward t^Achertt category ZI, attltudet toward Salf i 
Oatogory III, attltudaa toward Classes; and Category IV, attitudes 
toward Sohool In general^ Table 51 reports » for eaoh year, pre* 
and post«>test proportions for the Bjiperlmental and Control Schools^ 
Contrasts were made between the groups on eaoh of the four oate* 
gories« (Student item data were not arallable, so that e more 
enoompassing subsoore analysis prooedure was preoluded.) Only 
one oontrast was found significant (probably due to chanoe), 
indioatlng that attitude shifts in the four areas did not ooour« 
These results support the findings on the entire measure from 
the 1971- *72 analysis* Also see Table 52 for oomparisons between 
Control and Experimental Schools (expressed In percentiles) for 
each questionnaire ' item for all three years. 



Table U8, 



STUDBNT ATTITUDE OUBSTIONNA IRE 1970-71 
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^ significant beyond the .01 level 
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Tram th% oonceptlon of this projooti tht goals hATo boon to 
orooto a looming otmoophoro «#horo tho IndlTldual tolonto and 
abllitloo of oaoh otudont and otaff aonlior oould bo optUiall)r 
utlliaod* Tho primary foouo has boon on staff monbors, to oxpond 
thoir attltudos» oacporlnont vlth toaohlng approaobos and motor ialo, 
and to fostor IndlTlduallaod looming In tholr studonts* It 
Is this ftnlquo IndlTldual poropootlTO which no havo doflnod as 
^oroatlTO,*^ Tho problo«s InvolTod In studying an asoa as broad 
and oooiplos as oroatlrltx aro manx» Tlrst^ croatlTltjr can moan 
mkny things » depending on who Is defining lti two pooplo soldott 
agroo on tho exact specif loatlons« Second^ OYon If a satisfactory 
ddflnltlon Is dotortolnod^ Talld and reliable noasures aro oitrosioly 
rare* In our c\m case* It has neant developing our own measuros«»« 
scsio successful, sono nct*«durlng tho course of tbe study, which 
is not a particularly good procedure frosi strict design stand«* 
point* Third, oron If neasuros aro found which can provide slg« 
nlf leant tost results, such results aro noanlngful only In tortas 
of a particular definition of creatlrlty* Yet, vlth all tho 
problems Inherent In such a study, the Oregon Middle School bao 
attempted to oxaalne what It bollovos is an Important relation-* 
ship between croatlTO boharlcr and learning* 

Looking over tho results achieved during tbe three years of 
tho project, tho probl^em of drawing clear conclusions Is readily 
apparent* In the first placo^ the Control Sohool»^*iupposodly 
the **tradltlonal*^ school with yhom all comparisons wore made«« 
Is located In tho same school district as the Bxperlmontal School* 
They are so close « In fact, that children of some staff members 
and Project Aides In the Bxperlmental School attend classes In 



th« Control Sohool# Consequently, information about new techniques, 
projeots, or other innovations travels quickly and, shortly after 
changes are begun in the Bxperimental School, the same changes 
suddenly crop up in the Control School* This has particularly 
affected the space sample data, where Control School teachers 
have often deliberately rearranged furniture on days photographs 
and seating charts are made {Control teachers are alwyas told 
when space saraples will be taken because someone walking into a 
traditional classroom unannounced and taking pictures would 
inevitably disrupt the class)* Competition between the two 
schools also may account for the strikingly similar responses on 
the Student Attitude Questionnaire. Control School teachers 
have been known to joke with their students about doing better 
than the Middle (Sxperimental) Sohool just prior to taking one 
of the tests used for comparisons* During the third year of the 
project (I972<«*73)f Control School teachers have even visited 
the Bxperimental Sohool and requested permission to use a very 
innovative Reading Program developed by one of the unltn in the 
Bxperimental Schooli And one can hardly refuse to share material* 

From the Verbal Fluency tests, we have learned thati while 
creativity may exist in some degree in nearly all students » 
perhaps verbal tests are not effective measures of creative 
behavior in this age group. Recent results have shown that 
older children do better than younger children-<»apparently because 
of a broader vocabulary and more experience in self ^expression. 
Though the Let's Imagine tests and the Build«Zt Box, because 
of the subjectivity involved in the scoring, has not provided 
the quality of information necessary to tell us if this is, indeed, 
the proper direction^ 
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Th9 truly frustratlna P^rt of ttili iiudy is that th# r#ally 
ben^fioi&l and •xoi ting things which arii ocourrlng in tha 
Ssparioiantal Sohool as a diraot rasult of oontlnual omphasia on 
craatirltx ara althar (1) not quantiflabla or (2) unforoiaani 
and so aro not oTOn lapllad b/ any of tha 7 original obj6ctlvas« 
for axaaplOi to daal vlth vary talantad^ but oftan borad 8tud#nts« 
tha Art and Vooal Music taaohara startad a group cAllad tba 
Spoofarsi which spaclallaad in oraatlva dramatisation » danca» 
ate* an offshoot of this was a sijaialr group callad Tho Dirty 
Dosani consisting of 12 or 13 of tha most troublasotaa boys in 
all four units* This group was organiasd by tha aasia two taaohara 
and it aoWad <or at laaat sasad) smny samara bahaTioral problams 
by ancouraglng thasa ohlldran to act out thalr angar and frua** 
tratlonsi and giving thsm spar^lal attantlon as ralnforoamant 
for good^ rathar than disruptlYa bahaTlor* Tha daTolopsiant 
of Biany instructional programs » particularly in raading and 
math, would probably not haira occurrad without tha fraadom to 
"innoTats, if you dcn^t lika things as thay ara**' Tha Parant 
Nawalattar, by proYidlng Infonsation about many obangas occurring 
in tha school, has smoothed tho way for thasa ohangas to occur, 
while minimising antagonism, distrust and confusion on tha 
part of parents* Parents are encouraged to tour the school 
during school hours to see what is going on and ask questions* 
Some parents participate in the programs as Toluntear teachers 
of special interest groups • This Is probably one of the few * 
schools anywhere where so many big changes have occurred so 
quickly and the school board and community solidly suppo^rt it* 
Yet this, too, is a direct result of this project* Vith s.o 
many changes and so much emphasis on even more innovation, 



iutimony b^tv^tn staffs students i administration 9 tohoc^i board 
and ooiMunity vaa oritioali and a groat doal of offort vat 
otpondod in Maintaining haraiony* 

Oanoralijr thont toaohora- innovato, aYaluatOi and innovate 
aoro« Studonta partioii>ato in i>arti of tho dooiiion^making 
of thoir own looming proooaa« yot thoro la still amplo atruoturo* 
throbably ttoro nov atudont pro^oota ha^o boan initiatod in tho 
last two yoara than in tho ton prooodlng thooig Viaitora to 
tho aohool aliaoat inToriably nontion tho oloaonoaa of tho 
staff and tho ganorally stlMulatlng looming onvironmont<*-»biit 
nono of tho 'Ulootrioity** (vhioh ia aXbo a faot) has apparontly 
boan ttoaaurod^ for it dooan^t ahow up in tho rosults so far 
obtalnodt Tlite problom frooi tho atari has bssn (and affront ly 
atill ia) to roduoo ^olootrioity^ to a IotoI of statistioal 
signlf icanoOft 
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APPBNidtess MSMnEti to mvrtm two 



Tin? IfULTIPLE-CHOICR APPROACH TO CREATIVE TEACHING 



I'Jho said we won't try anything once? At least it 'a an innovative 
approach^ conaiderlnf, that the asaociatlon of multlple-'Choice questions 
and divergent thinking occurs about as often as a total solnr eclipse. 
Please read through the following half-coinpleted statements and the 
alternatives for completing each stateittent. Select an alternative 
that best expressed your feelings > and circle the letter in front of 
that dlt«matlve« If none of the altemativea coinos close to the way 
you feel> wlte in your own alternative « Or combine alternatives » 
Tlhatever fulfills your desire for self-expres8lon« • • 

Please say what you really feel; ideas you have tried O^ether 
t^th success or failure) and the perspective you have developed may 
be extremely helpful to other staff members. Also> plea£>e feel free 
to comment on the questionnaire (Pair is fair, after all), or to 
suggest areas t^here more questions and discussion might be helpful. 



1. Generally speaking, I try to use creative approarhes 

(a) every day; my survival depends npon It. 

(b) fairly often (2-4 tlmas a week). 

(c) sometines— IM like to be more creative, but I never seem 
to have enough time to develop anything really imaginative. 

(d) rrhenever I have one of my wild "bursts'' of creativity. 

(e) rarely. I Just don't feel I*m a particularly creative person. 
<f) only under duress. I truly believe there are cvore Important 

things to do than come up with net* "gimmicks" to "sell" ^ 
subject, 
(g) ? 



2» For me^ the biggest borricade to being creative and teaching 
creatively Is 

(a) lack of time. 

(b) lack of resources. 

(c) I'm not really sure vrhat I'm supposed to do to be tnore cteative. 

(d) I have trouble comln<^ up with '^craative*^ ideas. 

(e) somehow, In the back of my mind, I*n not honestly convinced 
that creativity is all that important. 

(f) one or more of the above. 
(R) ? 



3. One specific situation In which I tried a more "Imaginative approach" 
was 
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(questions continued on next page) 



-2- 



Cotnpared with ft more traditional approach, I feel the results were 

(a) well worth the extra noise and effort. 

(b) ambiguous; the advantages and disadvantages seemed about equal « 

(c) near-anarchy. 

(d) ? 



4« la there one instance you know of vhtre the Idea of «ncouraRlttp, 

students to use their Itnaglnation simply tan amuck? Whore trying 
a more creative approach dldn^t work? \Jhat went wron{>? 



Coconents? 
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TEACHER REACTION FOPK 



The purpose of this £orm is to find out what your feelings^ experiences* 
and ate^s of concern are toward the school at this time . Please fill 
this out at the end of the day. 



1. Please circle the number that best represents your feelings about 
your day's instructional program at this time . 

12 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Bad Good 

2. Please describe one critical incident that describes a positive 
experience you had today in attempting to use creative approaches 
to teaching, and one negative critical Incident that describes a 
negative experience or problem you had today in attempting to 
use creative approaches to teaching. 



( + Positive ) 



( - Negative ) 



TEACHER REACTION FORM - DAY RATING 



DATE 



UNIT 



mm (optional) 



The purpose of this form is to find out what your feelings, experiences, and 
areas of concern are toward the sohool at this time . Please fill this out 
at the end of the day. 



Please circle the number that best represents your feelings about your 
day's Instructional program _at this time. 



1 

Bad 



2 



9 

Good 
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TBACm REACTION FORM - CRITICAL INCIDENTS 



DATE _Jl!2^:i3 

UNIT 

mm (optiotial) 



A critical incident means any 'incident*' you, personally, feel wae Itnportant 
or unuaual in your teaching. It encotipaasea Ideas (from you or your atudents), 
innovative teaching techniques, the impact of new tnaterlala, and in8i|>ht8 you 
have gained froa interaction vlth other ataff nembera and atudenta. These 
"incidents'* nay be positive or negative (or both!). Please describe briefly 
(short paragraph) one critical Incident which you consider to be a po sitive 
experience, and one Incident you consider negative (e.e»» sonethlng Didn't 
work the way you planned it; a class that Didn^t respond the way you'd hoped.) 



( + Positive ) 



( - Negative ) 
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OREGOil Himt SCHOOL 
Ore((on, wiscoiislti 

F«bru4)ry, 1972 



- GUEST HDITORtAL 

The Tr«ited^ of Failure 

"One* the child receives the failure label and $ee« hlmaelf as a 
failure », he will rarely succeed In school." 

The ahove Is a statefficnt by Dr. William Glaeser (M.D,) In his much 
pttbllolce^l book Schoo^ Without Fallurs^ and Is used as a reflection of ny 
own personal belief regarding a student's school experience. 

' I an not unaware that there a*e those who strongly believe that 
cootpetltlott Is one of the mainstays of our way of , life. This aiil^'ls 
true only to the degree th^t ca-npetltlon Is desl^lined to provide satisfaction 
. to one* e self for all rather thui. achievement for doa© and failure, for , 
. others. We do not want' our society so structured that because I fall as 
a chetnlst I cannot be successful as an auto mechanic. 

Perhaps the aftswer lies In an examination of jrtjj^ students fall and 
an attempt to provide a learning situation where they can succeed. In 
so doing, let's provide our young people with the opportunity to learn 
.what Is relevant 16 their lives, to participate In probleo solving, to 
Bake soae decisions for themselves, and to be a bit oore free fr<» pressures 
, of /grades and' gtadllng. 

tn sunmary, let's deslgn.Auif. education In such a way that chlldret;^ will 
f, want to learti. They will want to. learn because devoted teachers have ■•, 
rM«>gnlsed them -as individuals and have planned with and for them an 
education premised on their needsi and Interests as future adults. 
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Mdm> Moroi MORE exotic^ atlmiilatltig (aiKl sotaetljtee Annotated) Ideas from 
YOO—via jrout helpful^ ftiendly T^achor Roactlon F^rms* 



Average of Total Staff 
Reaction Forms for February. 



8 
7 
6 
5 

3 




21— + 
1 



ly !)^nst rated the concept of inference 
bv pre;) ^ntims gaily wrapped package«i to 
b^i obAervad and disclosed by the vhole 
grovrpj thljS technique was foUoved by 
h6vH^ 9milll groups observe $g4 ^dke 
Infato^ee about eomethlo^i later ittared 
with thi& Whole 8r<«||li - 

2. Creative Writlnft • Since tt» unit haa 
bean studying Indlane» ieaeher read th^ 
beginninft an Indian atory ('Vhy lfe^r 
Bave Shott Teeth") ^ then let children 
write their own endings • Later theae ' 
endlnga ^re >h^ted with the rest of the 
claaa and^ cottpjared with the "real'' ending 
of the st6ry. 



4 6 11 13 1? 20 25 27 



Wr ttit^^ Renbrte *• Sooetlo^ea verbalialng 
fcrrltinfi gate bbtlng for studenta» aq 



3- 

or wrltinfi _ . 

ctase waa alleged t<) decorate a bulletin 
bo$rd with pic tM tea )repre$^ntln$ aubjecta 
of report, ^uttliv? tVln&s in a visual ' ' 
and graphic way add^^d "ii^artety and allowed 



taore acope of individual intcvpretetion^ 

4« Haps With the low-'ablllty group In ao^lril attidleai soil^^^lAea at^jdents 
aeem to learn more if they are ftl*%>on a wldo vai^lety of mapa end flowed to '/ 
to discover for thi^elveo what each ehowod (inocead of moniotiain^ oceana^ 
rivers I mountains » etc*> to put on bl£:Uc !:<apo)* - , /: 

5» Music * Fila on and diacusalbn.of pncuasiou instrumfentq were pt<i8ente^ 
to atudenta i^o had just compietfcd the study of ''Early Man;'* , .<$ue Bo^tmah^a 
footnote: Tiia tiiolngh^Te was pet fee bnt a^^cldtutal. KuHc> Art aftd other 
"apeelal dlaaaea" f!o.ft^!t oc«i»v lu isolation in The Real Worlds ao why Shoitld 
they in achoolt A^en*t thete other tiue^ ai>d eubjuctB wh^re lihat is taught in 
Art can perfectly conpletnent what la boin,^. tauj^ht in hl8tory»^socl^l atudlest 
adencei etc.? Ditto for Music? or drama? Could occasioudl lesiaona be 
planned i n collaborat ion with thc^e "apeclal" teachora?) 

6. Science - Drew ohrVrt of larcjip tracka find sfi^ll tracks coining toward eath 
othert getting m.^-:«5d up^ r.nnd only large tX4ck'j. go^ng on. Boyai who had been 
studying iuferencc9» v^a^le observations aud lnferr<^ what had taken place. . 

7. Due to teatlngi the sl:^.e of math and aqlenca groups was cut^ in half and 
wuch ttore waa aecompliptidd In h<sth. \ . ' ' . 

^* Science ^ Problems ^nd conc^^ptfe in classification wore handled by having 
kids define and claaalfysyatioua centre to objecjks* (Ke used nixed nuta«) 
(8ue*s coso&entt About that syaboliaiA. « •) 



contlnued^t*. 
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9. Intercut G roup (Film-tn^klng) Usert magic 
cuirkors to explain forerunnor 8 of animated films. 
Also used live douionotration of or)Otatlon of 
closed circuit TV camera and allowed each 
child the opportunity to operate It. 

C reative Writing - The children used 
Indian sign l^^nguage to write laarveloud 
stories I • 

11» Readlnf >/Dra m a - Children have been 
working on choral reading about pirated 
and thoy made patches^ boots, wooden le^a> 
cannons, etc. , to help dramatize the poea* 

12. Sp elling - Divided spelling group Into 
2 teams, the BlacVhawks and the Bruins. 
The Bruins are the underdogs. If a Bruin 
p,ets all the spellincx words right 
for two weeks In a row, he can becorino 
a Blackhawk; If a Blackhawk misses 
a word, he has to move to the Bruin 
team. 




13* L anp.ua^e Arts - A visit to the Madison Newspapers was the cultnitidtih^ 
activity to '^Learning About Newspapers" in the unit, A film strip describing 
the various processes in println<> a daily paper was presented prior to 
the visit to make processes more familiar end relevant* 

14. Lan guai:^e^ Arts - Children are \7ritln«3 original Christmas stories, which 
they are then adapting into plays. Stud'ants co-direct play$, working out 
dlalogudo as they c^o along. 



Conments from or about the Teacher Reaction Form designed to drive 
consultants crazy... 



1* 'Ve did something for Veterans' Day." (What? WHAT! ?) 

2. "Shared In " (GAAAAAAaaaaan, • . . . . I ) 

3. "No time to write anything today because I*m too busy." (.^except 

to write the parafjraph explaining how coire there was no time to write 
anything. • . ) 

4. An entire unit rates the day as a 9, but the rest of the TRP for 
everyone in the unit w.'js BJJVlIKl What happened to make it such a 
good day? WHAT? AAA^aarnhl 



«»»dnd cormnents reflecting the rewards of teaching: 
5* "The kids go hone at 2jOO." 

6. "One of two students misbehaved. I accused the wrong one." . v 

7. "Found out I'm incredibly flexible. Must be because I'm a Gemini.." 

8. "Kids wtro hyper. So was 1.." 

9. "Wo got all (most of) the staples picked out of the carpet." 
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LARGR CLASSES UNFAIR TO STIJDROTS 



Since the newsletter Is n place for airing vlevs^ I an alrliv; this one* I 
feel It is grossly unfair to subject* children continually to classes of 30 
or more. As far as I am awate, this happens dchool-»wide when student 
teachers and interns are in the process of change. It also happens many 
other times during the year for one reason or another ♦ It is obvious 
to we that each unit needs one more fully certified staff member* 

I keep hearing about small groups > individual attention and how many 
people share the burden of instruction. Still, I am continually being 
faced by claasos which are too large. Sotae place between the ideal and 
the reality > there is a l^itge gap. 

There it%y be times when the children are divided among the four certified 
staff members* 130t4»32+ and that*s conservative* Children canhot make 
the best of their learning opportunities If claoseo are so large that the 
teacher is not able to give individual help and guidance* 

I realise that this is a time when people are trying to cut rather than 
add personnel. However, 1 do not feel 1 can sit by and watch the children 
I work with being short-changed. There has to be a solution and we should 
all work to discover it. 

Kathleen Vaughn* 



GIVE A Cn;tLD ,A BIC SMILE PDR ABSOLUTELY NO RKASON. BET HE*LL SMILE BACK! 




APPLES TO.... 



^ ^^^^ V 



WORMS TO, 
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Our new interns and student teachers. 

All of our substitutes. 

Our new aide in Unit C, Lila Larson. 



Anyone who makes a mess of the paper 
storage room. 

Shirlee Schmale for leaving us. 

Broken legs, sore backs, headaches, 
sickness, and Aore sickness. 
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YOU'VE MET THEll, BUT DID YOU- KNOW THAT ? 

LILA LARSON, aide In Unit C, has lived in the area for most of her life. 
Sho Is a graduate from O.H.S. She and her husband Don have three children 
in the Otepon Schools - Suzanne, 10, Michael, 7i and Joel, 6. 
Her hobbles are sewlnp, and camplnp. Sho says, ^'The only thlnp ^hat will 
got me out of the woods la a week of rain.'* ' , . 



FRAN MOWJf Intern In Unit A, can easily be mistaken for a new student, and 
some of you already havet She is presently Uvinjft in MadlSon* She will be 
praduatlne, from the University of Wisconsin in* June. This is her third . 
semester of teaching experience. Her first two semesters were teaching* in 
the Madison school system. She finds worklnp in Orcr>on Middle School a 
challen{>inf» experience* 

BARBARA WARRENCE, intern in Unit C, p,rew up in N.J., and went to college in 
Vermont. Her husband and she cama to liadiaon 4 years ap,o - this is their 2nd 
year living in Oregon. For 3 years she tauf^ht p|re-*school, and enjoys worklnf? 
with very small children, (they have a little boy who is 13 mo. old). During 
the summer, they travel and po camping and hlklnf . In her spare time, she 
likes artwork and bicycling. 



vtCKI HETORIX, student teacher in Unit A, in a senior at the ttniveralty* She 
is here at Oregon Middle School for the spriivj semester to complete het 
student teaching requirement. She is otlginnlly from Belleville, Illinois, 
which is a small toxm about ten miles frow Si- Louis, Missouri. In her 
free time, she enjoys reading, cooking, fashion design, and playing tennis. 
She also enjoys talking to peoplo and leartiiiig tcoxix their experiences* On 
Saturday mornings, she is the art director 
at one of the Madison schools for their 
Saturday Recreation Program. This 
position allows her to experiment v;ith 
art and also provides her with a chance 
to work with children of various ages, 
Thiis far, her student teaching 
experience in Unit A lias been good. 
She is looking fon^ard to a helpful and 
educational semester vrith her cooperatics 
teachers-! 

^ SCOTT DAVIS, student teachfiv in Unit C, 
is from Nw York State, where he was 
raised, went to cclloge, and taught 
high school. His main inteteats are 
sports and outdoor activities. Including 
cami>lng and fishing. His heros are 
Moha:urted All and Bobby Fischer. PrcscntlyV^ 
his wife and he are living in McFarland, 
on Lake Waubasa. 
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YOU^VE MET TH5M, BUT DID YOU KNOW THAT. cont. 



ROSB RUNIJE, student teacher in Unit B, Is 
the fourth child in a family of ten. She^ 
has lived in Wisconsin all of her life, 
but she doesn*t "like It hete*^ - It^s 
too cold most of the time* 

All four years of college wer** spent at 
the University of Wisconsin^ Madison.^ 
Her area of concentration for education 
was In French. She *s been rtold that c: 
that area will be of no help to her in i | 1 ' / J\~ 
an elementary school, but she enjoyed ^T\*h\blrCCV 
the courses while they lasted, and 13 / ^ . -,1.^^ n I 
still nay find herself using the ' ' ^ SI ^ OUnCJ 
knowledge. The way schools keep 
chatiglng, who^s to say. She's 
never seen such a beautiful school as this one. The little theater is 
her favorite place. And she's very glad to be in Unit B - it seems to 
have the "craziest people! " 




FROM NED LEVINE 

A leader is best 

When people barely know that he exl55to, 

Not so good when people obey and acclaim him, 

Worst when they despise him. 

•Fall to honor people, 

They fail to honor you}* 

But of a good leader, who talks little. 

When his work is done, his aim fulfilled. 

They will all say, *We did this ourselves.' 

Lao Tzu - 



Above all else, children are people. 
THEY'RE COMING! THEY'RE COMING! 

On March 14, the Oregon Middle School will once again play host to federal 
visitors whose roepoiislbllity it is to evaluate the Staff Development 
Project in Creativity, now in its second year. This year our guests arc 
Mrs. Fran Kiomay, Mr. Russell Way, Mr. Bob Gomoll (all of whom were here 
last year) and Mr. Earl Collins, whose special interest is art. These 
people are looking forward to spending so!re time visiting your units, 
talking, looklrg, asking questions, and generally getting the feel of our 
r^jrefied atmosphere. Please feel free to talk, look and ask questions 
back. Be frank. Make friends. Your cooperation is greatly appreciated. 
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teachers: interns: student teachers! 




Don't foi-get that we have a very special tool to help 
you present your classroom tnatetial and to help you 
evaluate your teaching methods • This tool requires 
alfnost no effort on your part* Lec York will take 
care of that part of It for you. The tool Is the 
TV camera and the video tape. Here^s a partial list 
put out by Mankato State College of some of the possible 
ways to make use of this tool. 

Reading — dramatizing of student's own reading stories 
to brlncj out the main idea of their story or to show 
sequence in a story. 



Puppet shows. 

Show reading for accent and facial expression. 

Narration and Pantomime. 

Tape a class to show the next yearns class on a 
particular performance. 

Teachers fllrrlns demonstratlws and explanations 
In actlvltioj, thus avoiding repetition and 
Inproving quality. 

Use In rounsellnf^ — various social eiicountors can be shown on the screen. 



\ 



Show student teachers a normal ^l>Mjroom <i*\tuatlon and hov to cope \d.th 
problems. 

Tape teacher for self-critlclem. 

Tape class projects for future reference. 

Tape student teachers to show go^ 
points and faults — construe ti^j; 
criticism. 



Use to help team teach 




thefr Ovm 



ERLC 



Students could ev 
behavior . 



Use to dramatize certain historical 

events using students as actors. 

Film stadeuts' mannerisms 
while giving speeches to 
show different actions. 




Cadi Sl(s^ 
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MA 



FEBRUARY 
(HalKu) 



Catherlng cloaks of winds 
About her ice-bone shoulders, 
Winter tiptoes out. 

Melting piles of snow 
Are carelessly discarded 
Like old^ outgrown toyst 

Gray gives way (o sun 

Vfhlch sears through clouds and cold 

Gleaming paths for Spring. 



REPORT CARD REPORT 



Below please find the results of our parent survey on our new report card. 
The responses are broken down by unit and by types of response. Below the 
unit breakdown the per cent (%) of each category is totaled up» 

Survey Question: Please Indicate whether this reporting system meets with 
your approval. 

YES YE 

Unit A 91 

Unit B 107 

Unit C 104 

Unit D 109 

411 

79% of parents responed "yes**. 

6% of parents responed "no". 
14% of parents were undecided. 

IX of parents checked both 'Vos" and "no". 
100% 



& NO 


NO 


NO COMMENT 


i . . 


14 


24 


* I . 


5 


16 


4 


6 


19 


... 


6 


15 


4 


31 


74 
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FAVORITE PLACE 
Tally Sheet 



Natae :^ 
Unltt^ 

Sex: 



Date: 



Most Favorite (circle one) 

Learning Center Art Room Music Rooa School Gym School Playground 
In my unit Home Neighborhood Other (what?) 

Why is this your favorite olaco? 

II • Second Favorite (circle one) 

Learning Center Art Room Music Room School Gym School Playground 
In my unit Hone Neighborhood Other (what?) 

III. Least Favorite (circle one) 

Learning Center Art Room Music Roon School Gym School Playground 
In my unit Home Neighborhood Other (what?) 



Why is this your least favorite plico? 



FAVORITE SUIUECT 
Telly Sheet 



Nane t 
Unit: 
Aee:_ 
Sex:_ 
Date: 

1. Mo8t PavorltG (circle one) 

Readln{> Socinl Studit^e Creative Writlnfj 
Math Vocal Ihisic r^nd Art 

Wlty do you like this subject best? 



Skills Phyt Ed. Science 
Special Interest Group 



II* Second Favorite (circle one) 

Reading Social Studies Creative Writing 
itath Vocal Music Dand Art 

III. Least Favorite (circle one) 

Reading, Social Studies Creative Writing 
>tath Vocal Music Band Art 

Why Is this your least favorite subject? 



Skills Phy. Ed« Science 
Special Interest Group 

SKllls Phy« Ed. Science 
Special Interest Group 
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THE OPEN DOOR 



A Newsletter wrltteti especially tot patents of ' 
Oregon Middle School children 

November^ 1972 Orejton> Wlsconslrt 

In the Beginning* «« - * ^ 

Last year I ^ the Oregon Middle School began this newsletter especially 
for parents who were curious about different aspects of their childteri^e 
education! Many changed are taking place -and changes are often confusing. 
We believe paireAts have a right NOT to be confused. Last year The Open 
Poor dealt with the goals of education todays multi-unit organlasation, 
open space, the creativity project, and Individually Guided Education. 
Since not all parents signed lip for this newsletter last year, and since 
we have many new parents-'of-Mlddle-School-childreh this year, thl» first 
edition sutnmarizes Subjects discussed last year. The future editions 
will discuss new topics, questions from patents and other interesting 
news about the school, f'fe welcome any cotoraetits (or contributions, 
if you like to write) or questions on anything that confuses^ frustrates, 
excites or interests you. 



EDUCATIONAL GOALS s 
Where Are We Going And Why Are We Going There? 

Traditionally . . . 

First and foremost was the responsibility to INFORM<r The teacher 
talked, you metnorieed, then you were tested on how well you memorized. 
If you had average ability in all subjects, this system was not too badj 
but if you found some subjects difficult and others easy, you wound up ^ 
either frustrated or unchallenged. 

The goal (informing) was (and is) excellent. The drawbacks--* 
the situation and the method— put the go^l almost beyond reach« First, 
with regatd to the situation, teachers had too many students » too 
much paperwork and too little time to help each child realize his own 
potential. Large classes meant that a teacher must^^'teach' t6 the 
average student,'* and since few students are average In all subject 
areas at all learning stages, few students received the full benefit 
of any teaching. Second, with regard to method, research had shown 
that facts learned by rote memorlisat Ion (teachet gives Iflfofmatloni 
student memotlzes it) were forgotten quickly unless the Information 
could be put Into a context where a student wuld see Ite importance 
and practice using Iti (Kemenbet memorizing all those rules for term 
paper footnotes or jgeometry theorems? Hov many of those rules could 
you reclteeven one year later?) Besides > Is MEMORISING the same as * 
tHINKlNO? "tn addition, many children had negative attitudes towat'd 
school aftd toward learning in general. Everyone seemed to agree that 
something was wrong with the system, but no one was quite sure what 
it was or what to d6 about it* * 
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Schools Today (Or, Out of the yrvln;> ?an> and Into???) 

In the past ten or fifteen years > the primary goal of education 
(Infortalng) has not changed, but the method for achieving It has changed 
a LOT J At first, everyone seemed to be going machine crazy. With the 
Invention of the teaching machine and programmed text, educators thought 
they'd at last found a way to teach the greatest amount of Information 
In such a way that each child could learn It all. Subject areas were 
broken down Into concepts, which were taught one easy step at a time. 
A child could now zip ahead in areas that were easy for him and take 
more time on areas of difficulty cr (That^s a very slwpHstlc eKplanation 
of prograi?mlng . ) Advances In audlo-^lsual media presented information 
in many new ways. Textbooks were updated, (better written and illtistrated, 
and many came with additional raw materials for live classroom demon- 
strations. Teachers* responslbHitied were re-organized and clarified. 
Traditional barriers were being set adide in all quarters. 

But there were still drawbacks. Th^ eitfj^hasle was still on input— 
putting infonaation into children's heads-^rather than on output- - 
how the inforwation was interpreted and used* The teaching taachine 
and programmed text still relied heavlXy on meinorlelng information 
and .then being tested on how well you've m^aftorized.lt. Only SOME 
things can and should be taught this way. Problems with more than 
one answer, or which depend on feelings or imagination must be 
approached differently. Teachers had less paperwork to do, but much 
more work keeping up on what new Instructional materials were 
available and how to use them* Students' attitudes toward school and 
leaniing were better, but not as improved as educators hoped. And 
parents, viewing all the changes for which they had been given no 
explanation, walked around with worried looks, muttering things about 
the "good old days.t*" 

Schools Today (Cont'd.y (Or ^Soeclflcally, the Oregon Middle School) 

With a beautiful new building, a dedicated staff i and the latest 
books and raw materials, your chUdyen are provided with one of the r 
best opportunities for learning in any public (and ^nany private) 
schools in the State* The primary goal 1^ still the same t to inform, 
to educate and prepare your children to cope successfully with whatever 
life they choose for themselves. But that wasn't enough. More^ important 
is the emphasis placed on the individual student— your child. His education 
is personalized, tailored especially for him. Basically, we look at (1) 
the tast to be learned, (2) the learning behaviors of your child,, and 
(3) the teacher's behavior as he presents material. The interaction 
of these three factors affects not only a child's immediate learning, 
but his fnotivatlon to learn mor^ and to. use what >)e has learned. 

While in school^ your child also discovers a wide variety of social 
relatlonahlps and responsibilities from his teachers and peers. From 
these, he learns his role and responsibility and, in turn, his sense 
of personal worth and identity aire reinforced* 

In addition, at a more subtle level, his school education teaches 
attitudes toward school^ toward teachers, and (especially) toward himself i 
If a child feels he la succeeding in learning, his confidence in himself ■ 
grows} as his confidence grows he can reach out to new challenges. If a 
child is happy and interested in what he is learning , if he feels his 
teachers personally CARE about how he does, his attitudes toward learning, 
$ch6pi and himself are likely to be positive (which, incidentally, is 
CDir" *?*#^l^y Vbat recent attitude surveys of Oregon Middle School children 
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All th«) c^iajngea Vhtch h*v« taken plafctft. in the. Ml ddle School jeeftant ly^ : 
have hAl pnly rtie |iurppae;r:i to tetocus^ t|ie :eteentA6n*of eiiH^et^bt^^^^ 
the ^ucatlOMl eye tern, on YOUR CH^ ^Prepairlng aiiyotie ttf cope:Wlth> ; n ^ / 
ll^ft; todayi is 4 tfrll ordet^s Infocofttlon Ashb^^^ r ji 

phenotnenftl itAte that it la altaost Itapoasible to give even a bright ohUd 
enough facte to^ Kendle 5^hatev#Y he .coioes :up.4agaift9tor>lJlti!iat,oly. edtiQation 
ftuat ahlft.itaretopifaAie^ the contwt- of learning atv<l tP5?ard the ^ 

proceaa of cleaifning^^ tiaking ;all podti^ible aouireea .of, Infotmatlon ^acfcesslbie 
to an Indlvldtial while sharpening and encouraging liiterpretation of .that.: ^ 
Infomatloni Only in this way can thinking occur and problems be dolved« 



in the paeti each ^teacher taught a eep^r^te grades she had hei? owni o 
room and her own group of 25-35 studentsv Any deoi^eiona concerning^? ui -fx. 
educational goalsrand policies were made .by Som^net Blee-*'*'domeone wh^ 
pr<^ably did not know her or her students* j llieretVes very little two-t is 
^Way eoonunlcatiom Time was always a ptoble^ because of the papet^'ork 
and vr^cords that had to be keiptj rof ten there wes juet not enough tlrRe 
to help & atudent who didn't understand* / . : . + . d 



^^^^ 



What IS Multi-Unit Orfianlzatlon? 

Structure r - Very sIbidIv, It^s a new way ^of^organii^lng .a^eoboo^* ) 
Wherei^a '^tiraditlonal'' school had olassYOom?^ tah'^Bsultittinlt^' echeol o r jr^ 
has mUte* * /^A unit la -lat^ than a claeer<ioA*iw4tJhK7^ 
(Th650regon'iMiddle Schodl has 4 unite , or "pods'^i crou^ly. divided ( : > 
along a^e linee * ) ^ ^ou ^Mi ll rf ind a \ diagrat^ of ^ t^ie Middle ^ School, f :^ 
organisation belowt . a ^ ^ ? t t qoi ^ oj 



^ [Central Of flee :$<:affl > tj: ^ 



T 



Unit A n v/v^ . 

1 Utilt Leader ; i;^ 
3 Certified teachers 
1 Intern Teachet v ^ J - i 
1 Student iTeflcher (4 deye/e week)I>^ 
l Inatr^ctlonal Aide v. v v - . > 

130-135 ptiplUj c t ^ IK i 




Unit C ,c r-. - n/^nit. pr 

^ >u ' ^ (Ali i^ifed hayt, the same 
;V . iiiigijgu^cd Sfype oft sj^ftl^fO 

■V^ . I Li MjK^' . v;fv.H>i., lap. 



Staff t Of the unit staff shown on the diagram, the Vpi)^ L^^der plfiy^ 
the role of cpinctunica tor/coordinator « She communicates the ideas of her 
teachers to the principal and vice-versa* The Unit leader and teaching 
m t pt^ together how best to set and re$<;h educational goals* Inatruc- 

O p t^^ aides take care of record-keepine» paperwork, run audio-visual 
IC eflMipne^t, and easiat t^ci^ers whenever needed* 



gxiftplettentai y Staff : A well^stocked, easy-to^get-to Learning Center 
(or Instruc<:lonal Materials Center) la another characteristic of most 
multl-*unit iscVioola. Instead of each classroom having a few shelves of 
Its own books, the Learning Center Coordinator keeps track of all books » 
magazines, audio-visual aides, etc., and provides each unit with the 
materials they need when they need thetn« (This way , everyone has more 
of averytbing!) A staff of •*$paclals''~teachers specializing in art* 
music, physical education^ drama, etc»i~are also key contributors to 
the education of your child. ? 

But WHY were the changes made? 

The changes lu organization were made primarily to recognize and 
develop the potahtlal of each dndivi dual child. Under the Old system, 
a child was mainly a member of the class, rather than a separate petrdon« 
Consequently, much tdUnt at J ability was iiecessatily ignored. The 
advantages of the new system ate obvious: 

(1) The communication between teaching staff and administrative 
staff is greatly improved. There is ^Iso more open commi^lcatlon between 
teachers, mei^ning viore sharing of ideas and experiences and fewer frustrations. 

(2) Mote flexibility in staffing, teachers have mote opportunity 
to teach what they teach best. And, if a teacher Is ill Or attending 
special in-service sessions, a fellow staff member can easily fill in 
temporarily, > J v 

(3) Mote opportunity to give the Individual child personal attention. 

(4) • With' the addition of Instructional Aides, teachers are relieved 
of much of' the papetvotk and recordkeeping* They can now si^end more of 
their time Actually t^a6hltpig and working with children thdn before* 

(5) Attitudes of both teaching staff and studente ate more positive) 

(6) A Unit is generally better adapted to help train new teachers 
to develop teaching skills. 

(7) Teaching staff is usually better trained. One of the character* 
is tics of the multi-unit school is. the in-service . The purpose of these 
meetings may be to discuss problems, provide additional training in 
teaching techniques, bring in outside speakers with new information, etc. 

Are there NO dlsavantag es? 

Only small ones. The close, one-^to-one relationship with only one 
teacher for the whole school year is gone. Some children seem to really 
need this closenees. Of course» a close relationship may develop in a 
multl--unlt school, too, but a shy child may have difficulty with so many 
othl^.t children. On the other hand, there ate occaelonally conflicts of 
personality between a teacher and a child; in this case, having several 
teachers is an advantage. That way, a child is not forced to spend all 
his time with a teacher he dislikes a lot. 

There is^^lso a fi^ellng (primarily for parents, but alio for shy 
■chlldten) of "de-peraonallzation*'~of being Swallowed up by the bigness 
and the activity. With 135 pupils, a unit teacher rarely knows Bvpry 
child as well as the "traditional^^ teacher knows her 25. Within the 
unit, however, there are homerooms of 20-25 children each, and you can < ' 
bet a homeroom teacher knows her own students as well as any traditional 
tiwchet ever did! • 



OPEN SPACE 



What Is It ? . , v.;^ 

The Idea of '^open .apace'* (or 'Vpen concept'^ schools ts to provide 
more freedom and fl^xlbilltyi While multi-unit; organlxatloh iEocuses 
on a more flexible teaching process > open space i^ocusea on the place 
where this teaching caQ , occur » 

What does It look like? 

Th^r^ are no walls In an open con<^ept school*/, {noyeablf 
partitions, to 'Separate units ox areas within uni^$i but no solid brick' ' 
walls with thick doors^-^and no shutting out the world putsl<^e> tp^ * 
Oregon Middle School » ^he Learning Center is located in the centeif of the 
4 limits; if ypU; stand in the Learning Center » you can look out into all 
the units and watch the activities going o|i in each one « Xf youNe 
ever visited: an open concept, 
school in action* you've 
probably noticed it is not quiet. 
The activities of 500 to. 600 
children make noise. Hov^V^r, the 
carpeting and soufid-absorbing walls 
and ceiling cut the noiae to an 
overall hum—sort ofv.iike getting 
used to an aijc, conditioner* Naw 
students notica the nqlaa at first 
because it ^s different « but they 
usually adapt easily and notice i 
distractions less than in the kind 
of classroom where you can hear a 
pin. drop. ' . 

But WHY open , space? 

Within each unit (each is about the size of 5 or 6 tradltiotial 
classrooms)^ furniture and partitions can be movad to conform to^ the 
activities within that unit. If more space is needed fbf iafite-scaie 
projects^ partitions and fumitMi"^ , are pushed bac]k,pu^j ^f rthe way. 
If individual or si?«ll?gtoup projepta (Siti taking pl^Ot ';a utjit 9,an 
be divided up into smaller sections. So space and things cotifbi^ 
to people and processesi and not the Qther way around^ . ^ 

More impoirtant, however I is tha feeling, the atmosVh'are which Is , 
created* If . a tudanta (at|d t^aohejfs) don't f^l "iocke<l Iti^' an^ iaolatadfi 
they seem to think mora freely. A atudent who. faals reatlejss 
fortable sitting at a deskt^for ae^ve*-*!! hours at a stretch (at that aga, 
about 99% of them) may lia on the carpet and work, or go qti iti.a corner 
by himself if that helps him to think bettar. There is a(i al^st tangible 
sense of freedom avidant in the day-to-day events* Openness and fraedom 
do not'maan lack of dir^ student^ prefer a t>it 

more fie^tibility to devaiop projects in a specific a^^^ othera need 
mora guidance and at rifqtura. ^aing aUoya4 mora freedom opcj^sionally 
makes the child responsible for handling that freedom and, cotisequently, 
he learns reapor.r*i.bility and self-discipline in amounts he can handle. 
Not distracting other students, seeing that a project-is completed on time 
etc*, bacome personally important, not Just a bunch of Impersonal rules 
lat down by someone else for other people. Open space, open mind. 
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THE CREATIVITY PROJECT 
(Staff Development Project In Creativity) 

"In the early years > every child's Imagination 
should be stimulated* He should be encouraged to 
explore, manipulate, experltnent> questlorii In 
school; teachers have the tough job of fcrytng to 
combine the traditional disciplinary apptbach with 
one that encourages spontaneity^ indepetidenc^ arid ^ ' ' 
freedom/^ 

■ ' '-"^ ' . ' - ■ 

These are the opening words from the formal proposal to study 
creative behavior* Xwo years agb the Oregon Middle School Awarded 
a financial gr^tit ftdrn title HI (part of the U.S, Office bf Edutatldft) 
to study the reldtlonshlp between creativity and learning* We arfe 
one of a very small number 6f schools chosen from thl^ state such > 
research and/ as of this date> this is one of 2 proj^<Sta fro* the stit* 
of Wisconsin nominated for national attention* 

Exciting as this opportunity was> we found right from the start 
there were problems. Flrst> what IS creativity ? Creativity i after all; 
is a very individualized thing. Child geniuses adide^ we believe Every 
child is creative in his own way > whether he writes playdt designa blrd- 
houseSt or discovers a new way to do a Social st^idles plrbject. Product^v 
effortSj Ideas — all are the results of the special way YOUR child puts 
together his own Information and experience in otder to solve a ptoblem.^* 
So creative behavior may exist in many formsV degh^es ilrid iritetedt areas. 

Having settled what creativity wasn4>'we lobketf 'f6r traltr common 
to all types of creative behavior • Most research tfd' fair Indicates 
creative people are more flexible in what they do and the Way they look 
at things. By keeping an Open mind, they are often abl<d tb put things 
together in new and br^tter ways. Their attitud^s^ alsoi dfe more opett> 
more independent^ and more self-confident. 

Our approach t then, was to encourage both staff members and dtudehts 
to become more flexible and open« By doing this, the atmosphere of the 
school would be one where individual creative effort could be recognleed 
and developed. 

Why Is creativity Important? 

If a child's mind were a blank piece of paper, arid education 
consisted only of wtitlng facts on that paper/ very little would 
ever Really be learned. It Is man's (and children's) Imaglriatlon, 
curiosity and Individual perspective that makes him (and th^) explore, 
manipulate and question* In other words, the p yocess of learning must 
be studied as well as the content. The focus cn creative aspects of 
learning haa ti^any specific objectives t 

(1) Children are encouraged to use their otfri eyes to look at many 't. v 
sides of a problem, to ask questions and try many solutions. 

(2) Teachers ate urjed to experiment with a wide variety of imaginative 
teaching approaches and materials. Most are quite adept at 
recognizing which techniques will work in a given situation* 

The project also provldea salerles for Instructional Aldea 
who take over sdme of the paperwork and ftM^ teacher^ to spend 
tWK>re time with children. ' ^ 



(3) io ttekti Bii attnodphe^e which nukes the Middle School A better 
piece for loathing; If teacher? are ©ore satisfied and sti/dents 
are happieir, in general, what is taught is likely to l>e learned 
qui<ik^if and mtean more. 
Especially with regard to the children, the creativity project is 
important. Instead of simply meiaorieing facts, they learn how the 
facts came about and bow to interpret them* It is an introduction 
to problem-solving, decisloh-maklng and evaluation that each child will 
be expected to have mastered as an adult* 

How is "creativity" or ''creative behavior" measured ? ~ 

Mostly, we afek questions. We a^k teachers about their attitudes 
toward children, teachitig, discipline, and classroom procedures. We ' 
ask students about teachers, studying, freedom, and classroom procedures » 
We watch hov furniture and wall partitions are moved to see how space 
is used, and what books or othc^r learning materials are best-liked. 
Teachers and students rate their day (separately) and the results are 
Compared* Teachers also record new id^as for teaching they have tried, 
and these are shared with the entire staff. Children are given a wide 
variety of game-type tests— word games, pictures, constructions— to 
test the fluency and flexibility of their responses. This goes on 
throughout the school year and the results are compared to test scores 
of students in other schools. 

What are the results ? 

So far, the results are very gratifying. Compared with other 
schools in the area, Oregon Middle School students are happier, more 
"verbally flexible" and feel they are an important part of "the system." 
There Ib approximately lOX less absenteeism than in other schools-^in 
every academic quarter since the project began. Middle School teachers 
report they are more satisfied in their profession and feel they are 
more effective than before. In a widely-used attitude inventory > 
staff members' attitudes were scpr;ed "more positive" than 65% of the 
teachers in the national norm group. 

^ AND, for those of you who are wondering if your kldd are 

'^'^ tBARNING any better for all this, the andwer is a resounding YESf 
Recent STEP tests (which test children all over Wisconsin in 
Reading and Math) Indicate that O.M.S. students, as a group, 
scored significantly higher than students in most other schools 
throughout the state, Much of this is due to the exceptional 
reading and math programs created in the Middle School by staff 
members who sire good at combining experience and imagination. 

In keeping alive a child's curiosity and imagination y his unique 
talents arid perspectives are also preserved. The better to think with. 



INDIVIDUALLY GUIDED EDUCATION (IGE) 

In the field of education changes usually occur VERY slowly. John 
Wilkinson once said, "Generals are always fighting the last war and 
educators are always instructing the last generatibn^" Is all this talk 
about -'preparing our children for the future" just* . TALK? Or can we 
keep education relevant and valuable by finding a faster way to make 
necessary changes? 
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i;q ^l965» th^-^lttetitiite fqr.Develppment of i;d,ucational Actlvf tie$ . 
(ID^) V4d jfo^^^ Charles ?• Kettering F9Mn4«tlQn *ln order to 

accelerate the pace of cl^ange In educi^tion. J Individually iCul^ed 
Education was developed by IDEA as one of the programs 'tq^^it^prove the 
quality of your child's education* It does this by pUcing tlie i>^e^ 
abllitiesj an4 personality of ^he individual, child firsts , ; 

Specif tc^iiy t hov does IGE Itttproye ay child^s^ducationf ' 

1* First of all, the decisions aboui how and when* inaterlals should be 

presented are made by the tedchet? who pre^en^. It, on thf ,bfsl§ ,pf the^^ 

knowledge of the students in their classesV this means that your child 

will bf^ taught f9 readj for examp].^,.jby t#ache?s who Jcnow his ablUttes 

and int^j^rests^ , They can set a!pace that ip.chali^^^^ 

intimidating* Children are different an4 |wm^^ ^ \ ' 

insisting that all children jeam th^ sam^ material at tne sa^ne,^^^ 

you automatically force a fast learner io become bored and a.^^ 

to become. d|,s<towraged,;* , ^ ? , . V • . ! ^ 

2. Material to be taught is analysed very carefully in order to see 
exactly wher^ a child teay have difficulty. Just what should a child 
know or be able to do after learning this material? (A statemtot about 
exactly what a child will know or b6 able to do after learning something 
is called a "leirnlAg objefctlve.'*) In each subject area, the procefeji . i ! 
of learning is broken down into a series of smaller -'steps." Bach step I ^ 
may be a learning objective; for each of these learning objectives, a 
child's knowledge and rate of progress la checked coritlj)'uously> This 
way, his teachers discover what areas he knows and those where he may 
need help; - ■ : ^ ■ . . ^ - ^ , ^ ^ ..^^ . 

3. . There 1$ greater emphasis on the process of learning > ^^i^^, ^^'^^'^'^^^ 
program tries to teach children hov; to learn: ^ how to anaJ.y^e pr^^ 

how to seek altf^rna^iv^s , how to apply the Informatloh, aud hoii'to [ 
understand why he is doing something the, way he is. 

4» An I6B program will creatiamor^d aware, self ^directed human beings » 
When children feel we (adults) ^eajpect their individual differences, 
they can, in turn learn to respect and Vdlue the differences of others« 
Ifhen we help our children to set their own learning objectives, choose 
their own learning ictivities, rate th^ir own learning achiS\^aiii^t, 
we are really asking them to accept responsibliity for their own behavior* 
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If you^va noticed a lot of similarity of purpose throughout all 
these OPEN DOOR articles, you're right* In fact* this unity is one of 
the things which make the Qregpn Middle School one of the outstanding 
elementary schools in Wisconsin* No, that's not an exaggeration* The 
'^open concept" design, the multi-unit organization, the special project 
in creativity, the focus on Individually Guided Education plus the warmth 
and Informality of a small^town atmosphere, the closeness and dedication 
of the teaching staff, the personal interest and support of the community* • 
all contribute to the go^l off providing the best ppsslble educi^^tlon for 
your chlldi Ultili^lng a child !s own individual needs, ^ 
faelinga 'In learning will produce not only, a better edtfcatlt)n, but a _ 
■: better i-ipre edu||yd.:iNPiVIl^ 
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